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FOREWORD 








WituiaM Van Ti1, Special Editor 


In education, as in touring, a trip 
may be either sightseeing or social travel. 
In sightseeing, tourists purposelessly re- 
gard the surface aspects of a culture, 
and see a medley of unrelated monu- 
ments, relics, buildings, and views. In 
social travel, investigators purposefully 
explore selected institutions and ways of 
living in order to understand better the 
people and their problems. 

In social travel, some of the aims of 
democratic education may be achieved 
through use of joint planning in which 
students, teachers, and parents as well 
as other individuals or groups involved 
take part in the trip preparations. In 
planning there are opportunities for the 
development of shared interests as 
youngsters work on committees, each of 
which is essential to the success of the 
whole. There are challenging duties in 
which the special contributions of indi- 
viduals may be used and honored by the 
group. Intelligent selection of commit- 
tee chairmen by teachers and education- 
minded students may promote the growth 
of individuals. The academic dud fre- 
quently does notable work in the prac- 
tical business of arranging for trans- 
portation; the brilliant but shy little 
girl blossoms into a self-controlled execu- 
tive when placed in charge of coordinat- 
ing all committees as general chairman 
of the trip. Even the irresponsibles 
mature in social responsibility when the 
penalty for carelessness is swift and “in 
the nature of things.” Let us not become 
so concerned for the result that we slight 
or ignore the educative values inherent 
in the process. In adult anxiety for a 
“perfect” trip (which frequently means 


a robot trip—lifeless though mechanic- 
ally well-ordered) let us not preempt the 
planning phase of social travel and 
thereby deprive students of opportuni- 
ties to develop shared interests, to use 
the method of intelligence when con- 
fronted by problems, to grow optimally 
as individuals. 

Economic selection merits special at- 
tention in planning for social travel. 
Problems implicit in financing a group 
trip are the raw materials for a labora- 
tory experience in economics. Students’ 
underlying theories of income distribu- 
tion, relief, taxation, charity, the de- 
sirable social order, and allied broad 
problems may not appear in conven- 
tional class discussion. But basic societal 
assumptions become evident whenever 
students must decide whether to help all 
to make the proposed trip or whenever 
students must determine the disposition 
of money raised by group endeavor or 
contributed by philanthropic friends. 
Situations develop in which attitudes 
may be recognized and modified, in which 
democratic values may be furthered. 

Social travel should involve explora- 
tion of institutions and ways of living 
that students may understand better the 
people and their problems. Social travel 
implies clear purposing. In a limited span 
of time students must extract from the 
environment those experiences, whether 
visits, speakers, or participation, for 
which they have journeyed. Clear pur- 
posing, and understanding of the people 
and their problems grow more difficult 
as the environment grows more compli- 
cated and as distracting influences in- 
crease. 
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FORWARD 


In the school situation with which the 
writer is most familiar, students and 
faculty have participated in a variety of 
social travel experiences, both in the local 
community and throughout the eastern 
United States, and a few illustrations of 
emphasis might make plain the nature of 
social travel. Ohio State University 
School people have recognized that De- 
troit affords students an opportunity to 
study life in a major industrial city, the 
capital of the automobile kingdom. Prob- 
lems of capital and labor may be in- 
vestigated through visits to union and 
to non-union plants, through talks by 
officials of the C.I.0., Ford, and Chrysler, 
for instance. One regional trip has cen- 
tered on the Herculean attempts to im- 
prove life in the Tennessee Valley. Stu- 
dents on the trip have seen beyond the 
dynamos to the human beings; as one 
student put it in a summary group re- 
port, “It is the hope and purpose of the 
T.V.A. . .. to better the living condi- 
tions of the vast majority of Tennessee’s 
farmers, to control disease, prevent ero- 
sion, control floods, and to further the 
progress of mankind.” Government is ob- 
viously the focus of visitors to Washing- 
ton yet government is too large and 
amorphous a concept to provide a work- 
able framework for a Washington trip. 
Students visiting Washington have found 
it desirable to concentrate on an aspect 
of the concept, namely, foreign policy, 
and in quest of information have closeted 
themselves with congressmen, lobbyists, 
foreign policy authorities, instead of 
touring buildings and historical sites. A 
class which visited New York centered 
about “levels of life,” the every-day liv- 
ing of the common man in the metropolis. 
The trip schedule, typical of social travel 
selection based on understanding people 
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and their problems, included a boatride 
round Manhattan Island for a geo- 
graphical introduction to New York 
with its waterfront housing contrasts 
and its varied zones, an evening at Henry 
Street settlement, visits in foreign quar- 
ters, and examination of condemned 
housing. It included talks with union 
leaders and employers in the garment 
shops, while following a dress through 
the complete process from cloth to gar- 
ment. Williamsburg housing was an 
inkling of what federal housing might 
do for the garment workers visited earlier 
that day. The food markets were alive 
with activity at four o’clock one morning 
and the students later watched the city 
wake, those who worked with things, as 
Lynd has put it, coming out first at six 
and seven, to be followed by the white 
collar world from eight to nine. In place 
of visiting the Statute of Liberty, the 
social travellers visited Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School and talked with Prin- 
cipal Covello of the social action of a 
community school made up of Porto 
Ricans, Italians, Negroes, and other 
races. In place of the symbol, the stu- 
dents and faculty of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity School have sought, at home and 
afield, the reality. 

An editor might implement further the 
meaning of social travel. He might warn 
against crammed-tight trips that omit 
the casual informal contacts of faculty 
with students, youth with youth. He 
might point out the need for social travel 
to eventuate in social action. But he 
need not go on, need not even have begun, 
for his contributors are excellently 
equipped to take over the burden of his 
refrain. There are no arm-chair theorists 
among the contributors but only men and 
women who know whereof they speak 
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through a rhythm of experience, re- 
flection, experience, reflection. Marvin 
Rife, who describes the necessary condi- 
tions of a good program of social travel, 
is an officer of Educational Tours, which 
is rendering service to travel-minded 
Chicago students. Verna Carley, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, has re- 
cently returned from the venture in 
teacher education in the study of a region 
which she so ably details. Edward G. 


Olson, now of Colgate, was formerly as- 
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sociate director of the Reconciliation | 
Trips program which his definitive article 
describes. Justin J. Cline was fresh 
from a youth hostel ski trip into Wis- 
consin when he prepared his article; Mr, | 
Cline is Area Executive of one of the 
eight youth hostel regions in the United 
States. Eldon W. Mason has been an 
outstanding figure in initiating, after 
European study of social travel “i 
grams, the Minneapolis program which 
he sketches for readers of this special | 
issue. 
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TOURS IN DYNAMIC EDUCATION 


Marvin RiFe 
Northwestern University 


“We cannot understand the environ- 
ment by looking at it.”* This challenge 
is thrown at the champions of field study 
as a means of understanding the society 
in which we live. In other words, the 
advocate of social travel must be pre- 


pared to defend the thesis that looking 


| is one of the essentials of a dynamic 


and realistic education. 

I am sure we would all admit that 
looking is not enough. Educational tours 
as such may be utterly meaningless un- 
less they are properly developed along 
lines consistent with carefully drawn 
teacher-student objectives. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that every community 
contains a wealth of human and material 
resources and it is evident from the mass 
of articles being published in educational 
journals throughout the country that 
schools are taking advantage of com- 
munity institutions and situations as 
objects of study. But it is not so evident 
that a great deal of fundamental learn- 
ing is arising from such field experiences. 

Therefore, in order to defend the edu- 
cative values of trips we ought to be pre- 
pared to answer a number of questions 
related to the planning, execution, and 
evaluation of trips at all levels of edu- 
cation: elementary, secondary, college 
and adult. 

Is your school developing techniques 
for systematic study of the local com- 
munity? This would call for a “com- 
munity file or section” in the school li- 
brary, where folders, books, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, slides, films, pictures 
and other types of material would be 


made available for class-room use. A 
student committee under the guidance of 
a faculty member might be constantly 
at work on these materials, keeping them 
up to date and classifying them accord- 
ing to economic, geographical, socio- 
logical, historical or other convenient 
categories. Experiences of classes and 
study groups would be added to this 
flexible file of pertinent information 
about a community in a constant state 
of flux. 

How does your school plan trips? 
Does the teacher do the intensive plan- 
ning and offer the trip cut and dried 
to the class, or is there a good deal of 
cooperative planning and selection on the 
part of teacher and students? Does 
the trip meet the particular needs of 
the students at the time it is taken? Are 
significant problems centered around the 
trip and are these problems explored 
sufficiently prior to the taking of the 
trip? Are teachers well enough informed 
about a particular resource to be able 
to help students prepare for what they 
might see? Is the trip looked upon as 
a supplement to the learning which is 
taking place in the classroom? These 
questions must be answered in the affirm- 
ative or planning is not measuring up 
to a standard required to make a trip 
truly educative. 

Is the observation while on the trip 
directed towards understandable goals? 
Do the students regard the trip merely 
as a lark taken on valuable school time, 
or do they read and study this new en- 
vironment. much as they would a book, 


1Hutchins, Robert M., “Education and Social Improvement,” Educational Trends, June-July, 1938, p. 5. 
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looking for key items and situations? 
Is observation based upon reading, 
study, and discussion designed to make 
the trip experiences meaningful? Are 
the guides and speakers at the tour site 
pointing up the important aspects of 
the institution or area, or are they 
merely going through a_ mechanical 
description? Are students prepared 
through forethought to ask intelligent 
questions of guides and teachers while 
making the trip? Observation, then, 
must be carefully fitted into the con- 
text of the entire purpose of the study 
being carried on. 

Another question: After the trip has 
been taken is there sufficient follow-up 
and evaluation in line with the objectives 
of the course? Have attitudes been 
changed, have convictions been rein- 
forced or shaken, have problems and 
paradoxes arisen which need to be dis- 
cussed and clarified in the classroom? 
In short, does evaluation tend to 
strengthen the purposes of pupils and re- 
inforce the instruction of the teacher? 
Significant outcomes might be quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively measured 
through panel discussions, attitude ques- 
tionnaires before and after the trip, dra- 
matic reports, creative expressions in 
art, poetry, music. 

What about the incidental values 
arising from the informal nature of edu- 
cational tours? Is advantage taken of 
the opportunities for stronger group 
feeling, enhancement of class morale, in- 
crease in interest in subject as a result 
of this adventuring together? Is it not 
consistent with the deeper meaning of 
education when teachers and pupils get 
to know each other on a more human 
give-and-take level, when appreciations 
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not probable through ordinary classroom 
relationships emerge? 

A most pertinent and vital question 
must be answered. Is your school giving 
sufficient recognition to the status of 
trips in the regular curriculum? Are 
those teachers who are interested in help- 
ing students gain experiences beyond the 
narrow channels of their immediate com- 
munity of interest forced to give leisure 


time on Saturdays, after school, during | 


Christmas and Easter vacations? Or 
does your institution make administra- 
tive arrangements whereby legitimate 
field trips in any course may be taken 
on school time, through consent and co- 
operation of other teachers? 


Many school people still frown upon 
tours as a phase of education. They 
view them as frills, of an extra-curricu- 
lar nature, something new-fangled which 
will soon pass out of existence. The 
truth of the matter is, however, that 
tours are as old or older than 
schools. Ancient philosophers and 
teachers gained much of their wisdom 
through travel and observation. The 
medieval universities were traveling 
schools. The rebirth of trade and cul- 
ture in medieval Europe was partly due 
to that famous series of tours, the Cru- 
sades. Our own United States has be- 
come virile and democratic mainly 
through the courageous exploration by 
our pioneer fathers upon the ever ex- 
tending frontier. 

Today, in our settled communities, 
we are in danger of becoming static, of 
remaining satisfied that reading books 
alone is the royal road to education. 
We need to be jolted out of our con- 
placent provincialism of economic class 
and geographic caste. Dean Melby 
echoes the conviction of leaders in dy- 
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namic education when he states, “The 
important part about the social aspect 
of education is that educational insti- 
tutions cannot operate within four walls. 
They must, to be effective, be identified 
with their supporting communities. They 
must utilize these communities in their 
work. . . . The more closely an educa- 
tional institution responds to the need of 
its community, the more effective it will 
be.??? 

This is an invitation to climb down 
from our ivory towers and really look 
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at our environment with understanding 
and sympathy. To be sure, looking is 
not enough, but when supplemented by 
understanding gained through the best 
thinking of the past it is an essential 
part of the whole process of realistic 
education. The information gained, or- 
ganized and interpreted through well- 
developed educational journeys is there- 
fore an invaluable contribution to the 
intellectual and moral development of 
those who will defend and carry for- 
ward our democracy. 


“Melby, E. O., “A Concept of Dynamic Education,” Educational Trends, June-July, 1938, p. 11. 











TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE STUDY OF A REGION 


Verna A. CarLey 
Stanford University 


When the teacher’s task consisted of 
teaching a predetermined course of study 
composed largely of facts and skills, her 
own preparation could be fairly well 
encompassed by textbooks and _ set 
courses of instruction. But when learn- 
ing is conceived as essentially a problem- 
solving process and the vital needs and 
unsolved problems of boys and girls and 
their environment form the core of the 
curriculum, new types of experiences 
must be added to the teacher’s educa- 
tion. For teachers, first of all, must be 
helped to become aware of the varied 
and extensive needs and problems of 
youth—of malnutrition, delinquency and 
crime, ragged clothing, lack of sanita- 
tion, unemployment, worry and _inse- 
curity, unwholesome or limited recrea- 
tional facilities, racial discrimination, 
religious intolerance, personal malad- 
justments, and the like, as well as of 
language handicaps, rate of speed in 
performance tests, or lack of compre- 
hension in reading. In addition to de- 
veloping a sensitivity to the existence of 
all types of problems, teachers need op- 
portunity to visit and, if possible, to 
participate in programs of schools in 
which the curriculum is frankly con- 
cerned with the solution as well as with 
the understanding of these problems: 
with the improvement of hygienic and 
sanitary conditions in the home as well 
as in the school; with better housing; 
with better health and diet and there- 
fore with gardening and food preserving 
and refrigeration; with the heritage of 
youth and therefore with fire prevention, 
flood control, reforestation, and _ soil 
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building; with wholesome recreation; 
with the preservation and development 
of the folk lore, music, arts, and crafts; 
with the beautification of landscapes 
and homes; with functional vocational 
preparation; with democratic processes, 
and so with coordinating councils and 
cooperative endeavor of adults with 
youths, and of the school with the home, 
the clubs, the churches, and the govern- 
mental agencies. 

A vital curriculum includes a study 
of the environment, and an increasing 
number of schools are now studying 
their communities. But intensive study 
and analysis of the persistent problems 
in one locality usually show not only the 
inter-relationships among the problems 
themselves but also the inter-penetration 
of these problems and conditions in the 
surrounding area. Understanding and 
solution frequently await coordinated 
activity within the community, strength- 
ened by cooperative and purposive ac- 
tion within the larger region. Teachers 
need to have experience in community 
and regional study of sufficient breadth 
and intensity to help them understand 
the inter-relatedness of these problems 
and to prepare them to guide students 
in these experiences. 

If the aim is to include in the school 
curriculum the knowledge of our human 
and natural resources and an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the survey and 
analysis of the problems, in the formu- 
lation of social purposes, and in social 
action for the wise utilization, develop- 
ment, and conservation of these re 
sources, then the teachers of teachers 
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must, first of all, have this broadening 
experience in order that they may be 
willing and able to incorporate it in the 
teacher-education program. As a ven- 
ture in this type of teacher educa- 
tion the National Association of 
Supervisors of Student Teaching ar- 
ranged a Traveling Seminar in which 
the members were given an oppor- 
tunity to visit and to study develop- 
ments in one region. The association 
chose the Tennessee River Valley for its 
first attempt in the study of a region. In 
this valley, community, state, regional, 
and national programs were easily ac- 
cessible to visit, because the resources 
and development of this region have 
been carefully studied and _ therefore 
afforded a wealth of descriptive and 
research material, and because expert 
assistance was available to help us in- 
terpret the geography, history, natural 
and human resources, the race problem, 
the educational and the national pro- 
grams in the region. 

The Traveling Seminar was composed 
of supervisors of student teachers from 
all the regions of the United States. 
From the Middle States came _ the 
largest group, ten from Ohio, two from 
Wisconsin, and one from Illinois; the 
Northeast was represented by one from 
Maryland and one from New York; from 
the Northwest came two North Da- 
kotans; from the Southwest, three 
Texans; from the Far West, one from 
California and one from Washington; 
and from the Southeast came one from 
Kentucky and our leader, Morris 
Mitchell, head of the Department of 
Education of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Florence, Alabama. The group, 
twenty-four in number, ranged in age 
from twenty-five to sixty but were inte- 


grated by a common professional in- 
terest. The group members were not 
working for college credit. They paid 
only a two dollar fee to cover clerical 
expenses, drove their own cars, paid 
their own expenses, and traveled very 
inexpensively. Edith Beechel of Ohio 
University was in charge of the business 
arrangements of the trip and Esther 
Dunham of the same institution acted 
as secretary-treasurer of the tour. 


The tour began at Florence, Alabama, 
where the group was given a general 
overview of the geographic, economic, 
and social conditions of the region and 
where an introduction was made to the 
educational and social developments 
which were to be visited. The tour lasted 
for one week. It provided opportunity 
for visits in Alabama, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 
It was concluded at Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina, where the travel group was 
joined by a much larger group in a 
Vacation Conference at which they con- 
tinued, assisted by experts from the 
region, to study and discuss the impli- 
cations of community, county, regional, 
and national developments for teacher 
education. 

The tour was brief and not compre- 
hensive. Responsibilities of this group in 
teaching in summer sessions precluded a 
longer or a more intensive travel pro- 
gram. Yet the group brought to this 
experience backgrounds in sociology, 
economics, and education which enabled 
them to derive a great deal from this 
brief experience. The brevity and in- 
expensiveness of the trip as well as the 
companionship of Association member- 
ship appealed to a goodly number. 

The following community, county, 
state and regional developments were 
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particularly interesting and challenging 
to the group. 


CommuNIty DEVELOPMENTS 


At Florence State Teachers College in 
Alabama students once were studying in 
their classrooms problems of soil erosion 
much as students elsewhere were study- 
ing economic problems—while tons of 
soil from their vicinity were being washed 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. But when 
they decided to do something about their 
problems, their functional education 
began. They terraced their own campus 
and planted cover crops. They built their 
own student activity house out of the 
material resources of their environment. 
One student teacher made a film and 
gave a talk with it to 42,000 children in 
19 counties of the area. Other films such 
as The Plow That Broke the Plains and 
The River were also taken to country 
schools in which many of the children 
had never before seen a moving picture. 

Prospective teachers drive a truck in- 
stalled with projectors and _ scientific 
apparatus to poorly equipped schools 
and thus enrich the programs of the 
schools while they are extending their 
own experience in teaching. Their course 
work in education at the college is or- 
ganized around problems of Housing, 
Clothing, Diet, High Cost of Credit, 
Tenancy, Race Relations, Poor Relief, 
Crime, Juvenile Delinquency, Infant 
Mortality, Conservation of Soil, Forests 
and Minerals—the central problems of 
this region. Committees organized 
around the students’ chief interests ac- 
tually engage in activities associated 
with surveying, analyzing, and solving 
these problems. A study-action group 
meets weekly without credit in the 
student-built lodge. There they plan and 
organize their activities which have in- 


cluded repainting one country school 
house, repairing others, making and 
mending recreational equipment, and 
organizing a student credit union and a 
student cooperative laundry. 


Jordan School, twenty miles north of 
Greenville, South Carolina, is in a rural 
community. The entire community re- 
volves around the school. There is a 
community council composed of repre- 
sentative students and teachers of the 
“feeder” elementary schools, as well as 
representatives from the Junior Home 
Makers, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, community clubs and churches. A 
community cannery has been built on the 
school grounds and there we saw, dur- 
ing school hours, the agriculture teacher 
helping boys and girls, with their par- 
ents, to use pressure cookers in canning 
vegetables for a more adequate winter 
diet. On the school grounds also the 
students have built a scientifically con- 
structed storehouse for storing sweet 
potatoes and drying them properly for 
market. At the school, parents and stu- 
dents have made mattresses for their 
homes out of the government’s surplus 
cotton. The students surveyed the sani- 
tary conditions of this rural community 
and secured the cooperation of their par- 
ents in installing sanitary sewage dis- 
posal. 

The agriculture teacher has been a 
leader in the community. He was sent 
to Nova Scotia to study cooperatives, 
and activities of the Jordan community 
reflect the inspiration he shared after 
this experience. He and his classes have 
gone out doing practical work with im- 
proved methods for the farmers of the 
community. They have culled chickens, 
wormed pigs, tested soil, built hog houses 
and incubators, hatched chickens, made 
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potato crates, and have, in general, tried 
to do better the things they would have 
to do in running a farm, and to show 
the possibility of a higher standard of 
living for these farmers. A cooperative 
store has been started, a credit union 
established, and a health center now has 
its own building near the school with a 
nurse employed and a program of health 
education under way for adults and 
youth. 


Jordan School seemed an excellent ex- 
ample of a community school. It is one 
of the consolidated schools in the Green- 
ville County-Parker District program 
which is being assisted by funds from the 
General Education Board. 


Springdale School and Camp is a pri- 
vate school housed among the Great 
Smoky Mountains in North Carolina. 
The camp was organized by Thomas 
Alexander and Agnes Snyder. The school 
program emphasizes the development of 
each individual through having him par- 
ticipate in actual life situations, face 
problems, and solve them, each to the 
best of his ability. In carrying out this 
program, the curriculum emphasizes the 
persistent problems of living, using the 
various school subjects as they bear 
upon the solution. These persistent prob- 
lems take students into the actual ac- 
tivities of the farm and school commu- 
nity, which thus become the laboratories 
of the school. Chores, developing the 
necessary skill and attitude toward 
routine activities which make up the 
business of living in a rural community, 
have an important place in the program. 
In addition, there are projects: in pro- 
duction, marketing, preparation and 
preservation of food; in conservation of 
resources, reforestation, soil improve- 
ment, wise use of fuel; in the develop- 
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ment of optimum health through recrea- 
tion, a health center, and maintenance 
of sanitary measures; in construction 
and repair of roads, fences, building, and 
equipment; in the creation of art and 
beauty in the house and on the grounds; 
in group music and dramatic and social 
activities; in planning and participating 
in the development of a sound economic 
program for the use of the local re- 
sources. 

The John C. Campbell Folk School, 
located at Brasstown, North Carolina, 
maintains a fine balance in the preser- 
vation of the culture of the past with the 
encouragement and direction of the co- 
operation of the future. The purpose of 
the school is to help young people of this 
community better to meet their economic 
needs and to preserve and develop the 
culture of the mountain people. Em- 
phasis is placed upon folk lore, folk 
dancing, and dramatics and upon an 
annual folk festival in which the larger 
community participates. Adults of the 
area with special abilities have been en- 
couraged and assisted at the school to 
develop their talents, and as a result the 
school is widely known for its fine wood 
carvings made from native woods and 
for the vegetable dyes used for the hand- 
woven textiles. 


The cooperative dairy has resulted in 
a demand for thoroughbred herds, care- 
ful recording and accounting, and an 
increase of pastures which save the soil. 
It has also helped to unify the commu- 
nity through cooperative efforts in 
group meetings. A credit union and co- 
operative marketing have also been de- 
veloped. 

The moving spirit of the school is 
Mrs. Campbell, who has fulfilled the 
dream of her late husband in establishing 
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such a school. She has combined a deep 
and sincere desire to make education a 
real and vital experience definitely re- 
lated to the economic and social needs 
of the community with the technic of the 
Folk School as developed in Denmark. 

Skyline Farms in northern Alabama is 
a pioneer Resettlement Project begun 
early in the depression by Harry Ross 
and a group of families on relief and 
later aided by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in the purchase of 18,000 
acres of abandoned lumber and farm 
land. The men are buying their land on 
long-term contracts with the Govern- 
ment. There are now 155 families at 
Skyline and there is a waiting list. The 
men first built their homes, then a co- 
operative store and a school, all from 
native trees; though when this land had 
been abandoned it was believed no usable 
lumber was left. 


Capital has been enlisted to build a 
silk hosiery mill to supplement the 
meager earnings from farming on this 
cut-over land. The mill is cooperatively 
managed. Social, medical, and educa- 
tional needs are urgent and are the sub- 
ject of group concern. A cooperative 
medical and hospitalization association 
has been organized; the school is chang- 
ing its formal curriculum to a more 
functional one, appropriate to the needs 
of this type of community. The school 
now has its own cooperative store, oper- 
ating, as the community store is oper- 
ated, on Rochdale principles. The mate- 
rials bureau has added a recreational 
lending library of toys. The community 
manager includes the older children in 
the conferences with their parents on 
budget making and crop planning. 


One hundred and fifty-five families, or 
more than six hundred people, suggest a 


tremendous problem of assimilation at 
Skyline Farms. Social rehabilitation is 
a complex and subtle undertaking; it is 
a long-term educational process. But 
these adults and their children are shar- 
ing in an “adventure in self-respect” 
which led a group of “reliefers” to blast 
and build an adequate present and a pos- 
sible future from an abandoned mountain 
top. Skyline is an illustration of the co- 
operative movement as a new pattern of 


democracy in the upbuilding of people. 


The Macedonia Cooperative Commu- 
nity located near Clarkesville, Georgia, 
is a private rather than a government 
project and as such affords another type 
of rehabilitation program through indi- 
vidual initiative. It was inspired and in 
the beginning was financed by a teacher, 
a southerner, who is making a sincere 
effort to demonstrate in a practical 
manner the cooperative community ap- 
proach in solving some of the funda- 
mental problems of the South. 


The following principles guide the 
development of the community: (1) Con- 
centration of rural population as an aid 
to adult education, lessening of school 
transportation, greater economy in 
roads, distribution of electricity and 
means of communication. (2) Coopera- 
tion—the dairy, laundry, apiary, gar- 
den, saw mill and store operate on the 
cooperative plan. All means of produc- 
tion, including land, are to be coopera- 
tively owned and operated. (3) Commu- 
nity planning in the use of land and in 
industrial, commercial, recreational, re- 
ligious, educational, and residential de- 
velopments. (4) Specialization of each 
member of the community in one such 
task as dairying or bee keeping. (5) 
Conservation of human and natural re- 
sources. (6) Balancing of industry and 
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agriculture in the development of the 
community. (7) The refinement of prod- 
ucts to be sold as finished products 
rather than as raw materials for a pit- 
tance. (8) Functional education and 
religion. 

The Macedonia program is one of 
conscious transition from the formerly 
existing status of landlord and tenant 
relationship to one of economic democ- 
racy to be achieved as completely as 
possible within a five-year period. The 
remarkable advancement in practically 
all aspects of the lives of the Macedonia 
community indicates this as one of the 
most dynamic of the reconstructive so- 
cial enterprises in the South. 


County DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Locker’s county demonstration 
farm near Florence, Alabama, is used as 
alaboratory for Florence State Teachers 
College students as well as for the 
farmers of the county. Mr. Locker had 
to move from the lowlands which were 
flooded by the Tennessee River dams to 
the hill country, and with the coopera- 
tion of the county agent and the T.V.A. 
has been able to adjust to a different 
type of farming from that to which he 
was accustomed. His present farm was 
greatly eroded when he took possession 
of it. He has terraced it, planted cover 
crops, and rebuilt the soil through the 
use of phosphates from the T.V.A. His 
farm illustrates the needed direction of 
changes from a cotton to a diversified 
farming economy and the more advanced 
methods of farming with the resulting 
improved standard of living. 

Colbert County in Alabama has a five 
year plan stated in specific objectives 
which are to be attained within five 
years: developing and producing more 
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gardens and hogs and cows and chickens ; 
rebuilding the soil by terracing and 
growing lespedeza and vetch; increasing 
corn yield and acreage per farm; in- 
creasing the cotton income by use of 
fertilizer and proper seed; adding to the 
cotton income new sources of income 
from livestock, vegetables, and fruit. 
This program was the result of coopera- 
tive surveying and analysis, and was 
launched by a county planning council. 


The Five Year County Economic Plan 
is being related to a functional program 
of the schools so that teachers and stu- 
dents may participate in the interpreta- 
tion and in the fulfillment of the objec- 
tives. Students may assume responsi- 
bilities on their parents’ farms for carry- 
ing out a specific part of the program. 
Their activities are supervised by par- 
ents, teachers, and county agents. Youth 
and adults, rural and urban groups are 
part of one comprehensive program 
which is revitalizing the county. School 
buses which bring the children to school 
in the day bring their parents in the 
evening to adult meetings for the pur- 
pose of continuous planning for the final 
realization of these objectives in the 
promotion of higher standards of living 
in the county. This is a county initiated 
and supported project sponsored by the 
Farm Bureau with no special assistance 
or funds from a foundation or outside 
agency except that which is made avail- 
able by the Government to farmers in 
every area of the United States. 


The County Council of Community 
Development was originated by the edu- 
cational and social leaders of Greenville, 
Parker District, Furman University, 
and the entire county of Greenville, 
South Carolina. It has received finan- 
cial support from the General Education 
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Board for five years, 1937-1942. The 
present policy for development is that 
of encouraging the growth of adult edu- 
cation groups in the elementary schools 
in the county. These local groups con- 
sider and take action on their local prob- 
lems and appoint representatives for the 
central consolidated school councils, like 
that at Jordan School, previously de- 
scribed. These councils elect representa- 
tives to the Greenville County Council, 
which is comprised of representatives of 
the schools, the colleges, the agricul- 
tural, social, and economic clubs, and 
the trade and industrial groups in 
Greenville, both white and colored. By 
study groups, forums, and public meet- 
ings, leaders of the communities, edu- 
cators, and college students come to- 
gether, face problems, assemble data, 
and discuss. In this way education of 
children, youths, and adults takes place 
together, and community action results. 

Habersham College is a county-owned 
institution, located about two miles from 
Clarkesville, Georgia. It is occupying 
buildings abandoned by the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College in 1913, and it 
is largely financed by N.Y.A. funds. In 
attendance are 350 young men and 
women who range in age from seventeen 
to twenty-four. Some are almost illiter- 
ate; some have had two years of college 
work. The emphasis of the school is 
placed on the needs of the area, on a 
better understanding of improved farm- 
ing methods and homemaking. The stu- 
dents are rehabilitating the land and the 
abandoned buildings. The boys are build- 
ing a fine-looking brick dormitory. They 
are planting, harvesting, and canning 
crops. Some are learning dairying or 
weaving or handicrafts. They are making 
pottery of native clay and firing it in 
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their own kiln. Boys are working in the 
shops; girls are making rugs from gunny 
sacks, attractive dressing tables from 
orange crates, and cradles from barrels. 
Classes in academic subjects are pro- 
vided and the work of the dormitories 
and dining halls and the care of build- 
ings and grounds are done entirely by 
students under the supervision of their 
teachers. 

The Superintendent of Schools of 
Habersham County, Claude Purcell, has 
developed a coordinating council in 


which twenty-three agencies and activ- | 


ities are represented including: the 
County Agent, N.Y.A., Farm Security 
Administration, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, the County Nurse, the 
Home Demonstration Agent, Soil Con- 
servation, Wild Life Conservation, the 
Ranger, vocational and _ agriculture 
teachers, principals of schools, and the 
president of Piedmont College. Twenty- 
seven teachers participated in a summer 
workshop concentrating on the problem 
of interpreting to the people of the 
county the possibility of an improved 
standard of living for all people. The 
purpose of education in this county is 
frankly to facilitate progress in this 
social objective. 

Twenty-six teachers joined a coopera- 
tive tour directed by Superintendent 
Purcell in the summer of 1938. They 
traveled 5,000 miles investigating social 
and educational developments. In _ the 
summer of 1939, 109 teachers traveled 
9,000 miles together; and in 1940, 200 
teachers went under the sponsorship of 
Piedmont College. They did their own 
cooking and traveled to California and 
back for only $95 per person, all ex- 
penses included. It cost each one only 
$10 a week for transportation, food, and 
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lodging. In this way it has been possible 
for these teachers, even with their small 
salaries, to study other regional cultures. 


Strate ACTIVITIES 


A Southern State looked at itself and 
saw natural wealth and human pov- 
erty—the paradox of Georgia. A wide- 
spread effort to understand and to 
resolve this incongruity led to the spon- 
taneous and informal organization of 
the Citizens’ Fact Finding Movement of 
Georgia. The cooperating and sponsor- 


| ing organizations are: Congress of Par- 


ents and Teachers, Council of Church 
Women, Civitan, Kiwanis, Lions, Pilot, 
Rotary, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, State Education Asso- 
ciation, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Home Demonstration Council, League 
of Women Voters, Library Association, 
Press Association, State Exchange 
Clubs, United Georgia Farmers. 


Heads of these organizations form a 
policy-making coordinating committee. 
Officers rotate monthly. Recognizing that 
to obtain facts was the first imperative, 
the committee launched a series of 
studies. Experts have given freely of 
their services ; the entire undertaking has 
been largely promoted by volunteer 
workers. In the first year 1937-38, 
twelve reports were published: Georgia, 
Past and Present; Natural Resources; 
Agriculture; Industry and Commerce; 
Health; Education; Public Welfare; 
Penal System; Political System; Tax 
System; Federal Activity; Religious, 
Civic, and Social Forces. In the 1938-39 
reports, the facts revealed in the first 
series were compared with the conditions 
in the South as a whole, as described in 
the Report to the President on Economic 
Conditions in the South. The third series, 
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1939-40, in response to public request, 
dealt with policy, possible solutions to 
the problems glaringly exposed by the 
facts. Committees of experts which had 
prepared the first two fact-finding series, 
acted as reviewing committees for the 
policy formulating series. As policy is 
based on a system of values, possible 
solutions to problems were published 
without indicating whether they had 
achieved a consensus of opinion. It was 
believed that the citizens of Georgia 
after being given the statement of pos- 
sible solutions were the ones ultimately 
to decide upon future action. 


The issuance of bulletins is distinctly 
for the purpose of stimulating wide- 
spread discussion of issues. These bulle- 
tins disseminate vital information which 
serves as a basis for programs of the 
cooperating organizations. In this way 
they achieve their slogan, “Approxi- 
mately 250,000 Georgia minds thinking 
together and working out their prob- 
lems together through the Democratic 
Process. The Citizens’ Fact Finding 
Movement is based on confidence in the 
democratic process and on the recog- 
nized principle that in a democracy the 
driving force must come from the 
people.” 


RecionaL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Tennessee Valley is a natural 
region, a river valley region. In creating 
the Tennessee Valley Authority in 1933, 
Congress initiated a program for the 
unified development of this region, and 
provided a testing field for the Nation. 
This Act recognized the interrelation- 
ships of floods, soil erosion, land fer- 
tility, and adequate forests; and instead 
of setting up one agency to deal with 
the detached problem of flood control, 
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it provided for a unified development 
which would take into account all of the 
complex and _ interconnected factors 
which impinged on the solution of the 
problem of flood control. Dams were 
built to stem the floods. They call for 
feats of engineering and architecture, of 
landscaping and of road building. Near 
are locations of beautiful home and com- 
munity developments, of recreational 
areas, of commercial and industrial de- 
velopment. These high dams provide a 
navigable channel from Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, to Knoxville, Tennessee, a dis- 
tance of 650 miles. Water is to be used 
as well as controlled. Vast water power 
is converted into urban comforts in rural 
homes, improving farming and industrial 
practices, and conserving natural re- 
sources. Muscle Shoals, besides serving 
a vital defense function, has an impor- 
tant peacetime contribution in the pro- 
duction of phosphate fertilizers for use 
in the entire United States. 

The program “merges the people and 
their interests, the land and its use, with 
water and its control.” The success of 
this unified development depended not 
alone on governmental subsidy and on 
feats of engineering but on voluntary 
participation, local initiative, and group 
cooperation as well. A long term educa- 
tional development, it depended upon the 
contributions of sociology, economics, 
agriculture, psychology, human _ rela- 
tions, as well as upon engineering and 
governmental action. Experiences of the 
T.V.A. furnish other regions of the na- 
tion an experimental laboratory in eco- 
nomic democracy. It is pioneering in 
new ways of satisfying man’s needs, as 
well as with new legislation and adminis- 
trative organizations to facilitate such 
programs. It demonstrates one region 
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retracing its steps in developing, con- 
serving, and rebuilding its resources, and 
the use of new types of social, economic, 
and educational organization to effect 
coordinated effort on common problems. 


ConcLusIon 


With the survey of these develop- 
ments, the supervisors concluded an 
introduction to the study of a region— 
a brief, yet most challenging edu- 
cational experience. They were aware 
that the developments they saw were 
illustrative of scores of others, and 
they seemed to sense the stirring of 
a democratic people, a movement of 
popular education in the true sense, 
a universal education that meant 
more than literacy or schooling, that 
meant general participation in exploring 
community needs, in fact gathering, in 
critical planning, and in the translation 
of the plan into action by direct collec- 
tive concern. They saw that these efforts 
were spontaneously developing, inspired 
by individual or by group initiative, 
sponsored by private or by public 
agencies, promoted without funds or with 
a generous endowment of a foundation. 
They saw the provisions of our federal 
government for helping communities, 
counties, states, and regions to solve 
their problems, and they recognized that 
upon the civic strength and vitality of 
these local units depend the strength and 
vitality of our national democracy. 

And as the members of the Traveling 
Seminar turned to the highways leading 
to their homes, to Washington and Cali- 
fornia, and Texas, to North Dakota, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio, to Maryland and to New 
York, they pondered the implications of 
all we had seen and heard for their own 
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regional problems: dust storms, migra- 
tory workers, closed schools, unpaid 
teachers, strikes, exploitation and waste, 
slums and delinquency, assimilation of 
foreign born, racial antagonism, com- 
placent teachers, uncoordinated commu- 
nity agencies, pressures on schools to 
prevent discussion of pertinent prob- 
lems—and many teacher-education pro- 
grams touching on none of these issues. 

They were convinced of the primary 
necessity for all teachers to know the 
resources, the potentialities, and the 
problems of their own communities and 
regions. They recognized that teachers 
must have thorough understanding 
based, first, upon the contributions of 
the sciences, the social sciences, and of 
all sources furnishing an acquaintance 
with the people and their culture; and, 
second, upon first hand, concrete work 
and travel experiences and upon cooper- 
ative school and community relationships 
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which develop the social insights, skills, 
and idealism needed for democratic en- 
deavor. They realized that if teachers 
are untraveled, compartmentalized in 
their training, isolated from the main 
currents of human events, their influence 
will be limited. If, however, their work 
and study and travel experiences have 
been so broad as to provide an under- 
standing of the inter-relatedness of the 
various aspects of the environment and 
the school as a part of the total edu- 
cative process, if with this understanding 
they have developed a sense of responsi- 
bility for cooperative action to maintain 
and develop our great American heri- 
tage, their influence will be reflected in 
improved community education. If in 
communities all over the Nation such 
functional and democratic education 
were taking place, the aggregate of 
these endeavors would in large measure 
determine the kind of a democracy exist- 
ing in the United States. 








PIONEERING IN COMMUNITY STUDY 
The Reconciliation Trips of New York City 


Epwarp G. OLsen 
Colgate University 


“He’s drunk!” shrieked a small boy as 
the smiling, hatless, gray-haired man 
strode down the littered street, blowing 
melodiously upon a golden hunting horn. 
“They’re slumming,” remarked one in- 
terested spectator to another, as they 
watched a crowd of young men and 
women follow the man with the horn 
into a ramshackle tenement house on 
the East Side of New York City. But 
he was not drunk, and they were not 
slumming, for this was a serious field 
study of housing contrasts being made 
by a teachers’ college class under the 
personal direction of Clarence V. Howell, 
founder and director of a most unique 
educational agency called Reconcilia- 
tion Trips, Incorporated. 

Following the clarion call of that 
little Swedish hunting horn, these future 
teachers had begun their housing tour 
with a visit to luxurious uptown apart- 
ment-penthouses, which rent unfurnished 
for twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 
Wide-eyed, they learned that many 
tenants in such apartments would spend 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars for 
redecoration before they moved in. Then 
they continued through the famous Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel with its spacious fa- 
cilities, great dining rooms, costly fur- 
nishings, and its suites of rooms renting 
for thirty-five dollars a day and more. 
Thrilled, yet sobered too, were these 
young people as they contemplated all 
this material magnificence. 

An hour later the group had entered 
a dark and crowded “flop house” on the 


Bowery where tiny, cubicle-like rooms 
may be occupied by migrant workers for 
twenty cents a night. What a contrast 
with the great Waldorf-Astoria, whose 
majestic appointments were still fresh in 
mind! Yet the realization came that 
both are New York hotels, each catering 
to its own particular clientele. 

Now the golden hunting horn is pip- 
ing the group into dilapidated East Side 
tenement houses where railroad apart- 
ments, box apartments, and dumbbell 
apartments may be rented for eight to 
twenty-three dollars a month. Fire 
hazards, inadequate ventilation, un- 
healthful conditions generally are 
pointed out and explained by Director 
Howell. With mounting indignation 
these students learn that nearly two mil- 
lion New Yorkers live in apartments like 
these, and that forty years ago an 
official Housing Commission condemned 
as unfit for human habitation these and 
sixty-seven thousand other such “old- 
law” tenements. “Oh!” cries a social 
studies teacher from a suburban school, 
“T’ve read about slum housing! I’ve seen 
pictures of these tenements. But I 
never dreamed it was as bad as this! 
Why doesn’t somebody do something 
about it?” 


“Somebody is trying to do something 
about it,” answers Mr. Howell, a kindly 
gleam in his keen eyes. ‘“That’s where 
we’re going next!” And once again the 
golden horn trills its guiding music 
as the group proceeds to a nearby Fed- 
eral housing project. Here are safe, 
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sanitary, well-lighted rooms with steam 
heat and electric refrigeration, renting 
to a fortunate few at eighteen dollars 
and fifty cents a month, and up. “How 
lovely!” exclaims a girl in the student 
group. “Isn’t it wonderful what the 
government can do?” she remarks to her 
momentary companion. “Yes,” he re- 
torts, “but it’s socialism, isn’t it?” “I 
don’t know about that, but if it is, ’'m 
for it!” “Look here,” he objects, “I 
don’t agree at all! You see...” Mr. 
Howell grins delightedly, for his pur- 
pose is being achieved. Critical think- 
ing about important social issues is be- 
ginning to emerge. 

Before this day of wondrous new ex- 
perience is ended, these students will have 
eaten a fifteen cent dinner on_ the 
Bowery, attended an all-night rescue mis- 
sion where crowds of men sleep sitting 
up to keep out of the cold, talked with 
inhabitants of a waterfront “jungle” 
or shantytown, and discussed the mean- 
ing of it all with a philosophic professor 
from Hobo College. How better could 
these future teachers of American youth 
orient themselves to the whole human 
problem of urban housing than through 
this vital field experience? For this is 
no abstract discourse pontifically deliv- 
ered in some secluded academic hall of 
learning; rather it is a realistic, chal- 
lenging introduction to one throbbing 
aspect of a city’s very soul! 

Yet this housing trip is only one 
among fifty different New York tours 
now available to serious students of the 
community through the medium of Re- 
conciliation Trips. Although the fol- 
lowing digests of outstanding trips are 
significant, it must be remembered that 
they are representative only, since the 
items or centers included in any given 
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trip are constantly varied according 
to the interests and needs of particu- 
lar sponsoring groups. 


NATIONAL AND Raciau Trips 


American Indian Centers and Pro- 
grams. Council peace pipe ceremony. 
Native ceremonial dances. Talk on what 
we do not learn from our history books. 

British Isles. Irish historical society. 
Scottish bagpiper and Scottish Clans. 
English chophouse dinner. English folk 
dances. British Empire discussion. 

France and French Life. French 
shops and French school. Folk dances 
in peasant costumes. French dinner, 
and talk on French civilization and the 
world of today. 

Germany. Colorful German centers. 
German dinner with native music and 
entertainment. A Nazi and a Social 
Democrat on Germany and German 
politics. 

Harlem. Attend large Negro church 
at regular service. Study Negro achieve- 
ments through the Schomburg library. 
Murals at the Negro Y.M.C.A. Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. Urban 
League. Reception in a fine private 
home. Supper at Father Divine’s 
“Heaven.” Discussion of economic, so- 
cial and psychological conditions which 
prepared the way for Father Divine. 


India. Shops, and cultural centers. 
Real India dinner with India music on 
ancient Hindu instruments. A disciple 
of Gandhi on the independent movement 
in India. 


Italy. Colorful Italian centers with 
dances and native music. Italian dinner. 
The case for Fascism presented at an 
Italian club. The case against it by a 
refugee Italian. 


Art, culture, and music of 


Japan. 
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Japan. Real Japanese food. Famous 
Japanese gardens and other centers. 
Japan’s case in the Far East. 

Russia. Trading Corporation and 
shops. Russian Orthodox Church ser- 
vice. Real Russian dinner. Talks on 
Russia under the Czars, after the Revo- 
lution, and today. 

Spanish-America. Art exhibits. Mexi- 
can dinner. Speakers on U.S.A.-Latin- 
American relations. Discussion on con- 
trasts and similarities between Latin- 
Americans and Anglo-Saxon Americans. 

Syria, Turkey. Syrian shops and 
candy factory. Real Syrian dinner. Talk 
on the strategic position of Syria and 
the Suez Canal. Music of Turkey, and 
talk on Turkey’s role in the Near East. 


Reuicious Trips 


Eastern Churches. 
Armenian, ete. 


Greek, Russian, 
Easter trip. 

Jewish. Exquisite temples. Religious 
education. The refugee problem. Kosher 
dinner. 

Life and Customs of Jesus’ Day. 
Little-known centers for foods He ate, 
language He spoke, religious customs He 
observed. 

Moslem. Visit a Moslem mosque on 
a Holy day. 

New Religions. New Thought. Rosi- 
crucian. Theosophist. Bahai. Christian 
Science. 

Oriental Religions. Hindu centers. 
Buddhist temple with authentic Buddhist 
service. India dinner with native music 
of India. Talks by a Moslem and a 


Zoroastorian. 


Roman Catholic. Morning mass. Talk 
by priest on the Mass, life of the priest, 


the vestments. Supper at a nunnery. 
Talk on Catholic faith. 


Socrat Action Trips 


Cooperatives. Cooperative stores, 
mail-order house, wholesale house, hous- 
ing projects, cafeteria. 

Crime, Courts. Police headquarters, 
museum, radio room, line-up. Juvenile 
court, family court, night court. Talk 
by reformed burglar. Answers to ques- 
tions by recently released convict. 

Isms. Socialists, Communists, Anar- 
chists, Nazis, I.W.W.’s. Visit their 
headquarters, and hear their statements 
first-hand. 

Love and Marriage. Art which de- 
picts highest love. Birth control clinic. 
Motion picture on venereal disease. Talk 
by specialist on family adjustment. 

Markets at Night. Piers and poultry 
markets, fish and flower markets, pas- 
teurizing and refrigerating plants. Talks 
on the process of food distribution. Food 
Handlers Union. 

Social Planning. Regional Planning 
Association. City Planning Commission. 
Talk on problem of social planning in 
a machine age. 

Unemployment. Private employment 
bureau. Municipal lodging house. Pub- 
lic employment office. Testimony by un- 
employed men. 

Union Labor. Union history, accom- 
plishments, prospects. A. F. of L. and 
C.I.O. headquarters. Employer’s view- 
points. 

Wall Street. Stock Exchange, Curb 
Exchange, Cotton Exchange, Brokerage 
House. Clearing House. Federal Reserve 
Bank. Chamber of Commerce. 

The following page presents one trip 
in greater detail. 
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UKRAINIAN CHRISTMAS TRIP 


Curistmas Eve Pacentry 


January sixth is Christmas Eve to the Ukrainians, since they follow the old Julian 
Calendar which is now thirteen days different from our Gregorian Calendar. 


P.M. 

1:45 Leave Teachers College, main en- 
trance. 

2:00 Ukrainian Bazaar, 170 E. 4th St. 
Folk art, calendars, dolls, Christmas 


cards from the Ukraine and from Po- 
land. Then to 108 Ave. A to: 


2:45 Galician Bazaar. Here are Rus- 
sian, Carpatho-Russian, Litvok, Slav- 
ish, Polish and Ukrainian music rec- 
ords. Let us hear some of them. Also 
most colorful with Holy pictures, Re- 
ligious Articles and Novelties. Then 
to 144 E. 7th St.: 


3:00 Ukrainian Peasant Art Shop— 
Ukrainian handiwork. Mrs. Skubowa 
will answer questions about home life. 
She has much which illustrates peasant 
home life. Then to 9-2nd Ave.: 

3:30 “What the Ukrainian People 
Wish for the Ukraine,” by Ewhen 
Lachowich, editor Svoboda, the 
largest and oldest Ukrainian Daily, at 
9-2nd Ave. Do the thousands of 
Ukrainians wish Ukraine to be a part 
of the Soviet Union or what do they 
wish? Questions. 

4:30 To 35 East 12 St. to the Workers 
School for: 


5:00 “Soviet Achievements for the 
people of the Ukraine and release of 
Ukrainian and other Slavish peoples 
in Galician and Poland,” by speaker 
from the International Workers order, 
Ukrainian division. Questions. 

6:00 Return to 217 E. 6 St., Carpathia 
Hall, for: 


6:30 Ukrainian Christmas Eve Dinner, 
75c, no tip. Kutia Varenka (honeyed 
wheat) Borscht, Pirojki (a special 
Ukrainian Christmas dish), Holukci, 
Sushenia, Pampunchy—all deliciously 
Ukrainian but served without meat as 
are Christmas meals—peasant family 
fashion in great platters. A peasant 
family will illustrate the old country 
costumes. Ivan Zabotsky will inter- 
pret. Then to Carpathian Hall above, 
with stage scenery and wall murals of 
the Ukraine, for: 


8:00 Ukrainian Christmas Carols and 
Folk Dances under the leadership of 
Ivan Zabotsky. These have been 
danced for centuries in the villages of 
the Ukraine before there was a Russia. 
Even when Greece was at her intel- 
lectual height Ukraine had a great 
culture. This folk life is the founda- 
tion of Ukrainian and Russian Opera. 


9:30 Leave for Ukrainian and Russian 
Christmas Midnight Services—joyful 
singing, beautiful ikon frescoes. Ser- 
vices begin at time of sunrise in home- 
land. These are the most beautiful 
ikons in New York City—many 
candles like dazzling stars. 

Expenses: Trip ticket, $1.25, which in- 
cludes 25c to young people for carols 
and dances. Ukrainian Christmas 
Dinner, 75c, no tip. Reserve as soon 
as possible for dinner. 

Directors: Clarence V. Howell, A. Fred 
Kurrle. 

Reconciliation Trips, Inc., 421 West 
121st Street, New York City. 
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During the past twenty years Mr. and 
Mrs. Howell and their staff have con- 
ducted over fifteen hundred such trips 
for more than seventy thousand persons. 
Who are these interested people? School 
and college students, yes, but also min- 
isters, social workers, artists, librarians, 
writers, teachers, lawyers, stenographers. 
Professional people for the most part, 
they are moved and united by a common 
desire to understand better the colorful 
social fabric of the most cosmopolitan 
city on this earth. 

No mere fad are these Reconciliation 
Trips; neither are they in any sense 
sightseeing or commercial enterprises. 
Rather they are the splendid result of 
one Christian minister’s unswerving de- 
votion to the great cause of the universal 
human brotherhood. ‘The world is my 
parish”, says the Reverend Clarence V. 
Howell, “and my pulpit is this modern 
Tower of Babel called New York.” For 
this is the richest community on earth 
in varieties of human personality; here 
are nearly as many Italians as in Rome, 
more Jews than in any other city on 
earth, more Negroes than within any 
other equal area anywhere. Here also 
are Orientals, Russians, Turks, Syrians, 
Spanish-Americans and many others, for 
representatives of every race and every 
nation are great 
metropolis. Present also are numerous 
radical groups: Anarchists, Socialists, 
Communists, Nazis, Fascists, I.W.W.’s. 
‘The world’s living religions are practiced 
here by devout Moslems, Buddhists, Con- 
fucians, Hindus, Shintoists, 
Jews, and Christians. So also are the 


crowded into this 


Taoists, 


newer cults such as the Sufi, Theosophy, 
Bahaism, Rosicrucianism, New Thought, 
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and Spiritualism. What a strange and 
challenging parish this is, and what a 
living laboratory for all knowledge! And 
in it the “modern saint of New York 
City,” as John Haynes Holmes once 
called Mr. Howell, is devoting a lifetime 
of consecrated labor to the twin task of 
promoting mutual fellowship between 
races, nationalities and classes, and of 
stimulating critical thinking by ll 
groups concerning. current crucial social 
issues. His basic purpose can well be 
summarized in his own words: 


Through the heart of society run 
great gorges, between the rich and the 
poor, the black and the white, the immi- 
grant and the native, the Jew and the 
non-Jew, the Catholic and the Protestant, 
the Oriental and the Occidental. ... 
We can have no heaven on earth when 
there is this clash between groups. 


Thus the broad purpose of these Re- 
conciliation Trips is twofold: first, to 
reconcile group to group and person to 
person, through the substitution of un- 
derstanding for ignorance, tolerance for 
prejudice, and fellowship for reproba- 
tion; and second, to spread intellectual 
enlightenment and to stimulate emotional 
concern about various pressing social 
problems. The aim is never to convert 
the peoples visited nor to be converted by 
them, but only to foster mutual under- 
standing, sympathy, and respect. Just 
as a good library contains books dealing 
with all sides of controversial questions, 
so Reconciliation Trips arranges study 
visits to Communist headquarters and to 
Wail Street, to Fifth Avenue penthouses 
and to East Side slums.' 

Jane Addams once remarked that the 
truly cultured person is he who is able to 
see the world sympathetically through 


1Thanks are due to the American Association for Adult Education for permission *" —— the foregoing 
paragraph, and the second paragraph following, from the Journal of Adult Education, VII, 
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many different eyes. The provision of 
such intellectual and emotional perspec- 
tive is the great purpose of Reconcilia- 
tion Trips. “This idea is not original 
with me,” explains Mr. Howell. “It is 
as old as the hills: In fact, it is as old as 
the prophet Ezekiel. You remember that 
during his exile in Babylon he says that 
when he saw the Jewish exiles sitting 
down by the river bank weeping, he went 
and sat down where they sat. That is 
all I am trying to do—to get folks to 
put themselves in the other fellow’s 
place; to sit down where they sit and 
look at the world through their eyes, in 
order that we may really understand 
what their experiences and aspirations 
are.” How well he is succeeding in this 
high educational purpose thousands of 
enthusiastic “reconciliation trippers” 
can now testify. 

Reconciliation Trips was founded in 
1921 to meet a genuine social need. At 
that time America was aflame with 
hatred against radicalism of all schools 
and shades of thought. A veritable hys- 
teria swept the nation and gave rise to 
the “red-baiting” activities of the imme- 
diate post-war period. At a certain con- 
ference of Christian clergymen meeting 
in New York in 1921, the current 
“menace of radicalism” was a common 
topic of conversation. Someone sug- 
gested, however, that nobody there had 
any authentic information about radical 
ideas and activities, and that it might be 
a good plan for them to meet and talk 
with official leaders of the various radi- 
cal groups at their own headquarters. 
In spite of obvious difficulties, these 
visits were finally arranged by the young 
Reverend Howell, who at that time waa 
conducting religious forums among labor- 
ing peoples in the city. At each center one 


of the leaders agreed to address the min- 
isters for half an hour and then to an- 
swer questions. Some of the speakers 
did not hesitate to speak very frankly 
of “white-collared parasites” and of the 
emptiness of their services to society. 
Despite the atmosphere of skepticism 
prevalent at each center, the clergymen 
came away with a new understanding 
of the radical points of view and a new 
appreciation of the leaders’ willingness 
to sacrifice their own personal interests 
in order to promote the movements to 
which they were so passionately at- 


tached. 


Several weeks later, another group of 
clergymen asked Mr. Howell to repeat 
the trip for them. This he did, for he 
had already recognized how conducive to 
mutual understanding and respect were 
these friendly group visits across class 
lines. Other groups became interested 
the following year, and gradually addi- 
tional trips were planned to include 
racial and religious as well as radical 
centers. By 1925 Mr. Howell had aban- 
doned his forum work and was devoting 
full time to reconciliation trips, as he 
called his new venture. Mrs. Ida Oatley 
Howell became co-director of the pro- 
ject, which was now partly financed by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church through 
its Home Mission Board in the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism. Between 1925 and 
1933 this Board contributed over twenty- 
five thousand dollars to help finance this 
rapidly expanding project in good-will ;. 
but in 1933 the Board was compelled for 
financial reasons to discontinue its sup- 
port. An interesting sidelight on the 
nature of this church backing is Mr. 
Howell’s comment that “so far as I know 
we never made a Methodist through this. 
work. The Methodist leaders were in- 
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terested primarily in our work of recon- 
ciliation between groups. Surely this 
was the spirit of Christ. The church did 
not gain strength as an institution, but 
the spiritual kingdom of the Christ was 
thereby built in the world.” 

For two years after the church sub- 
sidy was lost a generous professor 
backed the trips financially, but when 
he discontinued support in 1935 Mr. 
Howell’s financial problems became acute. 
As is true of most educational institu- 
tions, the charges made to students for 
the trips have never covered costs. Yet 
despite these financial struggles, Recon- 
ciliation Trips is today doing the best 
educational work in the twenty years of 
its existence. 

Many trips are conducted for the 
general public on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, and are, of course, open to all who 
care to attend.* But far more numerous 
are the special trips planned for organ- 
ized groups such as school and college 
classes, churches, women’s clubs, youth 
groups, and similar organizations. Last 
year sixty such special trips were con- 
ducted, with an average attendance of 
more than forty persons each. 

Educators in secondary schools, lib- 
eral arts colleges, teachers colleges, theo- 
logical seminaries and nurses’ training 
schools have found these Reconciliation 
Trips so valuable they repeat them year 
after year, often requiring their students 
to attend as an integral part of their 
academic work. Classes come from Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania as well as from 
many cities in New York State. Colgate, 
Columbia, Middlebury, New York Uni- 
versity, Rochester, Rutgers, Sarah 


*A telephone call or postcard to the Reconciliation 
bring free announcements of forthcoming trips. 
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Lawrence, Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wes- 
leyan and Yale are among the numerous 
colleges from which classes have taken 
these trips in New York City. Drew, 
Princeton, and Union Theological Semi- 
naries make frequent use of the trips 
for the training of future ministers, as 
does also Yale Divinity School. Teachers 
colleges in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut regularly order special trips 
for the more realistic education of their 
students. Numerous secondary schools, 
both public and private, are now using 
the trips. 

Typical of the enthusiastic comments 
made by these and other alert educators 
now utilizing the Reconciliation Trips 
for community study, is one recently re- 
ceived from Miss Marie Wooders, R.N., 
Principal of the School of Nursing of the 
Hackensack Hospital in New Jersey. 
Miss Wooders requires each entering 
class to attend five special trips; her 
evaluation is therefore most significant, 
especially since it includes not only her 
own reaction but those of her students 
as well: 


For the past several years each incoming 
class of student nurses has made a very 
definite study of peoples, using Reconcilia- 
tion Trips as a classroom and laboratory. 
Nurses must be not only proficient in tech- 
niques, but must be able 'to anticipate the 
wants of their patients. In order to do this, 
they need to be familiar with the cultural 
backgrounds, religious beliefs and rituals, 
dietary customs and the ideals and aims 
of all peoples. To be understanding is to be 
without prejudice. There is no finer way 
for this understanding to be acquired than 
by this method which we feel is un- 
paralleled. 


When I gave this class their examination, 
one question which was asked was, “From 
which trip did you receive the most personal 


Trips, Inc., 421 West 12lst St., New York City, will 
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help, and why?” And because the answers 
were so sincere I felt that you would be 
interested in the student’s reactions. . . 


I think that the trip to Harlem bene- 
fited me most. We Americans seem to 
think we are all that is right and just, 
but now I know we are far from that. 
How is it that the Negro has stood for all 
that has been done to him? Dr. James 
H. Robinson who talked to us about what 
the Negro has given to American culture 
and life made me sit up and think. Why 
is it that we are not taught more about 
this other group that makes up a per- 
centage of our nation? Since this trip I 
do not have the feeling against the Negro 
that I used to have. 





I derived the most benefit from our re- 
ligious trip. I had been in Catholic 
churches before, but had never had the 
opportunity to ask questions about Ca- 
tholicism which puzzled me. These ques- 
tions were beautifully answered by 
Father Ford. Then we visited the Jew- 
ish places in the afternoon. I went there 
feeling just a little bit prejudiced 
against the Jewish race. After meet- 
ing Rabbi Jung, however, I don’t think 
I could ever feel that way again. He 
is just as wonderful a person as I shall 
ever hope to meet. He changed my 
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entire outlook on the Jewish race. I 
now look on his people with a much 
different attitude. 





I derived the most benefit from the 
Oriental religious trip. I learned a 
great deal about those religions to which 
I had never given much thought and 
if I had I rather looked down on. I 
came to realize how closely related my 
own religion is to the other religions 
of the Orient. The thing that impressed 
me most was the fact that I knew so 
little of the real meaning of the reli- 
gions, especially of my own. 
Reconciliation Trips were first con- 

ceived as a technique of reconciliation be- 
tween prejudiced groups; without ever 
minimizing that original purpose they 
have since grown in vision until now 
their primary aim is to help all inter- 
ested students to utilize the vast and col- 
orful metropolitan community as a living 
laboratory for social education. As the 
foremost American pioneer in this highly 
fruitful field of vital educational en- 
deavor, Clarence V. Howell with his 
golden hunting horn merits the respect 
and admiration of every realistic edu- 
cator in America. 
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Epon W. Mason 
Marshall High School, Minneapolis 


Do you remember that childhood game 
we used to play in which the person who 
was “it” shouted, “Ready or not, here I 
come?” Do you remember with what 
agitated spirits the pursued sought out 
the well concealed hiding places, and at- 
tempted ultimately to return to the home 
base without capture? 

The bullies in the world today have 
thrown that frightening cry across the 
earth and sky. They have ignored all of 
the rules and beaten down protest, that 
in the democracies “what began as a 
sneer would end as a sob.” 


Lord Tweedsmuir in his autobiography 
wrote, “The War (World War I) had 
shown that our mastery over physical 
forces might end in a nightmare, that 
mankind was becoming like an overgrown 
child armed with deadly weapons, a child 
with immense limbs and a tiny head.” 
He might have added an obvious unless— 
unless the counteracting forces in the 
world, including formal and informal 
education, intervene in a positive, vigor- 
ous sense. Without wishing to seem pon- 
tificial one may say that yesterday’s edu- 
cation will not be good enough for to- 
morrow’s world. It is clear now that we 
must assist American youth to be able to 
manage the affairs of democracy with 
a deft skill not common to its predeces- 
sors. Those who have been thinking seri- 
ously about democracy might say with 
Lord Tweedsmuir, “My fear was not bar- 


barism, which is civilization submerged 
or not yet born, but de-civilization 
which is civilization gone rotten.” 
The festered areas of the world from 
the slums and political subdivisions 
to the temples of ultimate power, cry 
for attention. The new world that is to 
come must be peopled by a new species 
of social beings who have been sharpened 
to a fine performance by exposure to 
educational processes sensitive to the re- 
quirements of that new world. The col- 
lective mind of this species must “fling 
itself forward beyond its data” into an 
acute awareness of cause and effect. 

As members of the teaching profession 
we may be justly proud of what has come 
to pass in helping mature the thinking 
of children and adolescents with respect 
to their world. We have a long distance 
to go, but we are on the way. 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to share in leadership have asked our- 
selves one question: “What is the good 
life for these young people?” Surely it 
is not just to “earn a little, spend a little, 
and save a little.’ Not the mere grati- 
fication of creature comforts. More than 
that. It must include the quickening of a 
sense of the “significance of place,” as 
John Gaus calls it, the realization of in- 
dividual identity, the preparation of one- 
self for a job one genuinely desires to 
take on, the lending of oneself to good 
causes in the community, the partial loss 


The material of this paper was presented before the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at a meeting in Atlantic City, November, 1940, and will be reported in the Association’s bulletin on that 


meeting.—Editor. 


1Buchan, John (Lord Tweedsmuir), Pilgrim’s Way, p. 184. 


2Tbid. 
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of one’s identity in a group purpose, the 
challenge to political and economic prac- 
tices which are anti-social, and the ap- 
preciation of the beauty and place of 
things animate and inanimate. It is 
tragic for any generation of people “to 
die without ever having lived.” It would 
be doubly so for this generation of 
secondary school students. 

Membership in our community study 
program at Marshall High School, Min- 
neapolis, is open to any eleventh or 
twelfth grader who meets reasonable re- 
quirements. Among these requirements 
are: achieving that measure of results in 
classwork which his or her native ability 
suggests, being a satisfactory member 
of the community both in and outside of 
the school, assuming responsibility for 
the raising of funds necessary for the an- 
nual spring vacation trip to some other 
community for comparative study, doing 
a respectable amount of reading in con- 
nection with his interests, and attending 
regularly interviews and meetings. There 
is no requirement as to scholarship. Our 
sole yardstick of performance is based on 
the innate ability of the individual mem- 
ber. Anything less than his best is not 
accepted. 

This is not a subject. It is an extra- 
curricular activity involving no credit. 
Because it crosses the lines of so many 
different school subjects, it is difficult 
to place in the school curricula. It could 
easily be argued that it should be set 
up as a credit course. That will only re- 
sult when we are permitted greater flexi- 
bility with respect to entrance require- 
ments to colleges and universities. 

Each member in the group selects some 
phase of the life of Minneapolis in which 
he has a paramount interest. His choice 
is usually made on the basis of what he 
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feels to be his eventual occupation, 
although there have been those who have 
pursued an interest in terms of an avoca- 
tion or hobby. Once the decision relative 
to interests is made, the interest commit- 
tees are set up. We have two separate 
and distinct community study groups for 
the purpose of pursuing interests, one 
made up of eleventh graders and one of 
twelfth graders. On any single interest 
committee will be found both juniors and 
seniors with a twelfth grader acting as 
chairman of the committee. These com- 
mittees represent the heart of our entire 
program. What we suggest to these com- 
mittees is that they have a dual respon- 
sibility. First, they must pursue with 
enthusiasm the task of acquiring all of 
the information possible for the members 
of their committees. We recognize that 
boys who are interested in radio engi- 
neering, for example, will go into areas 
of that field which do not interest the 
average person, but if those boys are to 
acquire the measure of information that 
they should have for their own personal 
advantage, they must be diligent in this 
search. The second committee responsi- 
bility is that of sharing with the entire 
group the most important aspects of the 
specialized committee’s field. We have 
put it this way: What should the intel- 
ligent citizen of Minneapolis know about 
his community, socially, culturally, eco- 
nomically, and historically? Radio will 
serve as an illustration. Every member 
of the community should know something 
about sustaining and sponsored pro- 
grams, the integrity of radio advertis- 
ing, the non-technical significance of in- 
ternational broadcasts, the veracity of 
domestic and international news treat- 
ment, the functions of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and the ad- 
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mittedly good programs available as dis- 
tinguished from the soap operas and 
trivia which flood the air lanes. As an 
instance of what one committee can do, 
our Committee on Radio is just now 
completing an analysis of radio pro- 
grams in cooperation with several of our 
teachers and a good many of the parents 
in our community. The whole point back 
of this study is to enable the committee 
to steer the attention of our group to 
the worthwhile programs and get in a 
bit of education concerning selection of 
programs. 

Several months are spent doing what 
might be called background reading and 
holding discussions within the commit- 
tees. After the members have acquired 
some familiarity with their fields of in- 
terest, we then concern ourselves with 
interviewing the leaders in various fields 
in Minneapolis. I am extremely anxious 
to make the point that this activity is 
not merely sight-seeing. That is, our 
newspaper committee does not go to a 
newspaper office to watch the presses 
run, to inquire as to where the editor 
sits, to discover how long it takes to get 
out a special edition, or to be told how 
much ink and paper is used weekly by 
a metropolitan daily. We are after far 
more than these things. That committee 
wants to know whether editorial writers 
believe everything they write (parenthet- 
ically, we found out that the answer 
to that question is “No” ), something of 
the influence of advertising in the for- 
mation of editorial policy, information 
bearing on the point of the value of 
training received in a school of jour- 
nalism as compared with values received 
in plunging right into the newspaper 
field from high school, and a breakdown 
of the anatomy of a newspaper office 
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so that the committee members will have 
some appreciation of the significance of 
the component parts. We look upon it 
as a heinous offense for a committee to 
set up and go through with an interview 
without having sent on ahead questions 
about which the interview might turn. 
Well in advance of the interview itself 
the committee members, together with 
the faculty adviser of the committee, dis- 
cuss the interview coming up. Who is 
the person whom we are to interview? 
What is his particular range of respon- 
sibilities in his position? What ques- 
tions within our field can he help us 
answer? These questions are then 
formed, neatly typed, and accompanied 
by a letter from a member of the com- 
mittee, sent to the person to be inter- 
viewed. This method has such obvious 
values that I shall not enlarge upon 
them here. 

When a committee has an interview, 
all members, without distracting the at- 
tention of the person being interviewed, 
take notes. In addition, one member of 
the committee is assigned the respon- 
sibility of taking notes with the purpose 
in mind of having them typed and placed 
in the master file which contains the total 
accumulations of the groups of this and 
past years of study. We attempt to im- 
press on each committee the fact that it 
must assimilate the findings of commit- 
tees of past years, and that it should 
also make a distinct contribution to the 
sum total of information available. For 
example, this year for its particular con- 
tribution, the Newspaper Committee is 
giving particular attention to the or- 
ganization of a newspaper staff for the 
handling of international news. 

In the senior year, after the commit- 
tees are under way, thought is given to 
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the matter of selecting a community to 
which the group would like to go during 
the spring vacation. What we are trying 
to do is to get a cross section picture 
of the Midwest, including rural areas and 
towns and cities ranging from popula- 
tions of one hundred to millions. Our 
purpose here is to enable the members to 
gain some idea of the significance of 
these areas. There have been those who 
have questioned our going on a trip of 
this type, saying that after all we have 
in Minneapolis most of the aspects of 
life in any town or city. Selecting one 
illustration out of many that are avail- 
able to disprove this contention, I should 
like to mention an experience which our 
Committee on Government had three 
years ago. On paper the governmental 
structures of Minneapolis and Milwaukee 
are virtually identical. Unfortunately 
for Minneapolis, the similarity ends 
there. The committee found sharp differ- 
ences in the performance of public 
officials and private citizens in the two 
cities. 

Upon the return of the group from its 
spring trip a report is made and brought 
together in bound form. In this report 
appear such items as: accounts of inter- 
views held, summaries of materials read 
dealing with various aspects of the com- 
munity visited, correspondence, snap- 
shots, student estimates of the experi- 
ence, and opinions of the faculty mem- 
bers associated with the group. We have 
now some twelve volumes covering the 
life of various types of communities in 
the Midwest area. 

When the group returns from such a 
trip, the various committees report to the 
whole group, comparing their findings 
in the city visited with those of Min- 
neapolis. ‘The group reports to the whole 
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school. Members are often called upon 
by various teachers to bring material to 
classes. 

With respect to the program of finance 
for the spring trip, there are certain 
features which may interest you. Each 
member of the group is asked to make a 
confidential pledge toward the trip. We 
have had students from the group who 
could not afford, indeed were not permit- 
ted, to make a pledge. Their home cir- 
cumstances were such that any money 
they might earn on odd jobs was needed 
in the home. I recall one boy who had to 
borrow a coat and vest to wear on a trip 
to Chicago one spring. Incidentally, we 
have a heavy representation of relief 
families in our school. We strongly urge 
each member to think soberly about what 
he should pledge. Each member is also 
told that this pledge money, so far as it 
is at all possible, should be earned by him 
and should not, under any circumstances, 
be solicited from parents. As you may 
suppose, this has challenged the initiative 
and imagination of members of the 
group. The difference in the total amount 
pledged by the members and the total 
amount required for the spring trip is 
raised through collective activities. For 
instance, in this year’s finance program, 
a committee of boys has been operating a 
parking lot near the University of Min- 
nesota stadium. This will net the group 
about $100. Under the direction of a 
Magazine Committee, subscriptions are 
taken throughout the year. Christmas 
cards and automobile licenses are sold. 
The only direct appeal made to the stu- 
dent body is for support of a vaudeville 
program held during the winter. This 
suggests an important fact. Only about 
eight per cent of our annual income is 
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derived from student support of our 
finance program. 

You may readily imagine that in all of 
this finance program there are innu- 
merable opportunities for the assump- 
tion of responsibility by members of the 
group. On the spring trip the student 
treasurer pays all the bills. The money 
is carried in the form of traveler’s checks 
so that the treasurer need not be con- 
cerned with danger of loss. Records of 
bills paid are scrupulously kept. 

If these young people are going to 
operate more effectively in an adult 
world which they will some day enter, 
opportunities must be made for them to 
get their hands in now at every possible 
point. While we are not yet satisfied 
with our program here, we are making 
progress in the direction of giving these 
young people exercise in adult per- 
formance. To cite a few instances: Girls 
who are members of our Social Work 
Committee have spent a good deal of 
time working with children in settlement 
houses. This work is done under the 
supervision of professional workers. 
These girls have also gone to summer 
camps for under-privileged children. 
Boys interested in aviation have been 
permitted the freedom of the hangars 
at the airport where, under supervision 
of skilled mechanics, they have been per- 
mitted to dismantle planes, and so to 
have a look at the intricacies of plane 
construction. Those interested in news- 
paper work have been given the freedom 
of newspaper offices so that they might 
spend not one day but several days in a 
position approximating apprenticeship. 
We seize as many opportunities as pos- 
sible for expression of civic alertness. 
The community study group, in associa- 
tion with other students in our school, 
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has just competed a Get-Out-The-Vote 
Campaign launched by a civic organiza- 
tion in Minneapolis. The group has done 
some house-to-house work on charter 
amendments on two different occasions, 
There were some very tangible results. 

Out of this program of study, inter- 
viewing, and division of responsibility 
there is developed a splendid opportunity 
for group living, for working with others 
to a common end. The discouragements 
and the joys experienced by those of us 
in the adult world are very much a part 
of this adolescent experience. The stu- 
dents who have been exposed to this pro- 
gram in large part have developed a 
pride in their own community. They have 
also developed a measure of awareness of 
some of the darker chapters. 

Convinced as we are that this type of 
activity possesses considerable value for 
students, we are interested in urging 
other school groups to take it on. While 
progress has been slow at this point, 
there are several schools in the Minne- 
sota-Wisconsin area that have begun the 
development of the program in their 
communities. There are exciting possi- 
bilities in this direction. In the eight 
years in which we have been studying 
Minneapolis, we have naturally accumu- 
lated a good deal of information about 
our city. If high school groups were to 
visit Minneapolis, we could make avail- 
able to them our library. We could as- 
sist them, too, in getting to the people 
in the community who have worthwhile 
contributions to make. If there were 
study groups in other communities, long 
before our group ever set foot in those 
communities, perhaps such groups would 
lend us material which they themselves 
had developed locally. 

The outcomes of this program fall into 
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two categories, the tangible and the in- 
tangible. It would represent brazen de- 
ceit for me to claim that all of the mem- 
bers of our student groups, past and 
present, are champing at the bit to get 
out and grapple with adult problems. 
Time alone will test the measure of their 
enthusiasm and sound preparation. But 
new as this program is, we can safely 
point to certain definite outcomes. 

The participating members feel that 
they derive the greatest value from talk- 
ing man to man with leaders in their 
areas of interest. We should admit that 
in an average life experience few of us 
come to know very many really stimu- 
lating people. Few, that is, who fire 
us to outdo ourselves. 

Second, we have what we call a weekly 
inventory sheet on which each member 
indicates such items as motion pictures 
seen, radio programs heard, non-required 
reading done, retiring hours, home, 
school, and community service rendered, 
money saved, and exercise. Several com- 
mittees recommend items to the attention 
of the group. Student-faculty-parent 
estimates of motion pictures and radio 
programs are submitted. Some very en- 
couraging results follow. Selection and 
discrimination enter in. 

Third, at intervals the parents of the 
group members meet with the faculty ad- 
visers, or students, or both. This has 
led to a splendid relationship. 

Fourth, there have been repeated in- 
stances where members and past members 
in visiting other communities have probed 
into practices and situations there be- 
cause of the interest developed at home. 

Fifth, an encouraging number of our 
graduates who were in this program have 
performed voluntary community services 
such as heading public forum discussions, 
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working in a settlement house after uni- 
versity class hours or hours of employ- 
ment, and doing boys’ work in a slum 
area. If our program is to have the 
measure of success we hope for, there 
must be ever-increasing evidence of com- 
munity service. 

Sixth, as intimated above, many 
former members find work much more 
readily because they have come to know 
the leaders in fields having employment 
possibilities. These young people were 
able to get one foot in the door. Em- 
ployers know something about them. 


Seventh, each member develops a pro- 
gram of saving for himself to represent 
his personal contribution to the expenses 
of the spring trip. This affords a life 
lesson of saving for a good purpose. 

Eighth, there can be no doubt that 
there exists a great measure of break- 
down of the too stilted relationship be- 
tween teacher and student. This seems 
to be an experience in which inhibitions 
and artificial restraints are removed. 
We are not teachers and students. We 
are associates on a plane of equality. 

Ninth, there comes a broadening in 
the area of social expression. Writing 
letters, traveling on buses and trains, 
living in hotels, sending telegrams, eat- 
ing in restaurants—these and countless 
other opportunities present themselves. 

As for the intangibles, it must suffice 
now to say that there are intimations 
that the program facilitates self-realiza- 
tion, urges upon members, past and pres- 
ent, the merit of suspended judgment fol- 
lowed by decisive action when the bulk 
of the evidence is in, and establishes for 
them a personal and significant identity 
in society. 

We fear what we do not understand, 
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whether it is the approach to job find- 
ing, the distribution of the national in- 
come as it relates to us, or the best pur- 
poses to which we may put leisure. 

We must help these young people find 
certainty in the adult world of which 
they will soon be a part. Lord Tweeds- 
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muir’s words are again significant: “It 
is when a people loses its self-confidence 
that it surrenders its soul to a dictator 
or an oligarchy. In Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s tremendous mataphor, it wel- 
comes manacles to prevent its hands 
shaking.””* 


$Buchan, John (Lord Tweedsmuir), Pilgrim’s Way, p. 276. 
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YOUTH HOSTELING: SOCIAL TRAVEL 
TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


Justin J. CLine 


Area Executive of the Great Lakes Council 
American Youth Hostels 


There is no age limit to youth hostel- 
ing, so you need not turn away because 
you do not consider yourself still a 
“youth.” You may feel free to read on. 
Youth Hosteling knows no age limits, 
except those jovially set down as from 
four to ninety-four. Youth Hosteling 
accepts youth as a state of mind, not a 
certain age in life. 

The purpose of the American Youth 
Hostels is to help all, especially young 
people, to a greater knowledge, under- 
standing, and love of the world by pro- 
viding for them youth hostels, and by 
assisting them in their travels both here 
and abroad, over bicycle trails, foot 
paths, and byways. 

The American Youth Hostel develop- 
ment has had a steady, rapid growth. 
It was started in December of 1934 by 
Mr. and Mrs. Monroe W. Smith, former 
teachers and Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
leaders respectively, in Rochester, New 
York. The American Youth Hostels, In- 
corporated, a non-profit, non-sectarian, 
non-political organization with head- 
quarters at Northfield, Massachusetts, 
spread first throughout New England, 
then into Pennsylvania, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Missouri, North 
Carolina, and is still spreading. Today 
there are 243 youth hostels in America. 

Youth Hostels are inexpensive over- 
night accommodations for those who 
have youth hostel passes and travel 
“under their own steam.” Traditionally 
youth hostels are private farm homes 


under the direct supervision of the farm 
owner and his wife. In addition to the 
farm home proper, smaller buildings 
such as idle granaries are converted into 
bunk rooms, or cook shacks. 

Youth hostels and youth hostel house- 
parents are located and selected by local 
community sponsoring committees, which 
equip the hostel with beds, blankets, mat- 
tresses, screening, outdoor fireplaces, and 
any other needed materials. The spon- 
soring committee prepares a hostel as a 
service to hostelers who may come from 
far or near. Youth hostel houseparents 
are the most important part of hostel- 
ing. With good houseparents there is 
good hosteling. 

Hostels have separate sleeping quar- 
ters and washing facilities for men and 
women, a common dining room, kitchen, 
and oftentimes an additional recreation 
room having a small library and desk 
upon which to write letters home. The 
hostel overnight charge of 25 cents goes 
to the houseparents for their trouble. 

Youth hostelers, who are primarily 
bikers or hikers, take with them their 
own sheets or sheet sleeping sack, towel, 
soap, knife, fork, spoon, plate, cup, and 
personal items, as well as the pass card. 

Youth hostel passes are procurable 
from the American Youth Hostels, 
Northfield, Massachusetts, upon payment 
of one dollar if under twenty-one years 
of age, two dollars if over twenty-one. 
Group passes for schools are available 
for five dollars a year and serve as many 
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as two leaders and as many as eight or 
nine under twenty-one for any one over- 
night; thus ten people can use the or- 
ganization pass at any one time. 

Youth Hosteling is the activity of hik- 
ing, biking, skiing, horseback riding, or 
canoeing between hostels. But this is 
not all. Youth hosteling is a way of liv- 
ing, a rugged, simple, friendly, demo- 
cratic way of living. 

It is the youth hostel customs (not 
rules) that have set the pattern for this 
way of life. These customs have developed 
from the philosophy of the father of 
Youth Hosteling, Richard Schirrmann, 
who in 1910 started youth hosteling on 
its way in Central Europe. Schirrmann 
was a school teacher who had been taking 
his students on week-end trips. He con- 
ceived the idea of opening hostels, schools 
that were not in use in the summer time. 
City youth learned the country’s bless- 
ings; rural youth could visit cities, 
hitherto inaccessible. 


One catches a glimpse of the spirit 
of this man Schirrmann from a message 
that he wrote for the 1936 American 
Youth Hostel Handbook. 


Mighty as organ chords and the sound 
of bells, ring out the song of good men. 
. . - The good man is always one who 
is concerned, not just with himself and 
his own interests, but with the welfare 
of his fellowmen. He breaks bread with 
his starving brother and can, in case 
of need, risk his life for him. He is 
willing to serve with his whole being— 
with his spiritual resources and _ his 
material possessions: Always it is on 
men of this caliber that the life of a 
people depends. Not treasures of gold 
and silver, not floating fortresses, not 
marble palaces, nor even museums and 
art galleries with their inestimable treas- 
ures, nor soaring skyscrapers and ca- 
thedrals, are the real wealth of a people, 


but the hundreds of well-educated men 
and women who are happy in their work 
and devoted to their country—these, and 
a youth who know and love their land 
from personal observations. The world 
is in great need of this common physical, 
mental and spiritual excellence among 
young people, of devotion to their coun- 
try with an attitude of peace and love 
toward all neighboring lands. 

Nor can the wonders of God be fully 
appreciated from a speeding automobile. 
Really to experience this is possible only 
for one who is content to depend on his 
own legs or his bicycle, who contem- 
platively and devotedly responds to 
Nature with all his senses and knows 
what it means to be drenched the whole 
day in sunshine and the breath of winds, 


American Youth Hostel customs were 
set down by a group of American high 
school and college young people in con- 
ference with the National Directors of 
the AYH in 1934. Youth has had a 
part in planning and building of Youth 
Hosteling and its customs and ideals in 
America from the beginning. The cus- 
toms of the AYH as stated on the AYH 
pass card are: 


Reservations should be made in ad- 
vance with addressed and stamped re- 
turn postcard enclosed for reply. 

On arrival, between 5 and 8 p.m., the 
pass is given to the houseparents, the 
sheet sleeping sack is shown, the regis- 
tration book is signed, and the overnight 
fee of 25 cents and the fuel charge of 
5 cents in the summer and 10 cents in 
the winter are paid. 

There is no drinking in youth hostels. 
Almost universally throughout 20 coun- 
tries there is no smoking in the hostels. 
This custom has come into existence be- 
cause of the fire hazard and because for 
hosteling as well as for athletics one 
goes into training. 

Hostel sleeping rooms are quiet with 
lights out by 10 p.m. The houseparents 
may collect a double overnight fee if this 
custom is not observed. Youth have estab- 
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lished this custom in order to be fresh 
for an early morning start. 

Hostelers tidy the hostel for inspection, 
receive their passes, and check out by 9 
am. Houseparents may refuse to return 
the pass if its bearer has shown serious 
lack of courtesy or has failed to observe 
youth hostel customs. Hostelers try in 
every case to leave the hostel in a better 
condition than they found it. 

Hostelers are civil and thoughtful of 
other people and their property as they 
travel from place to place. 

Hostels are not used by those who 
have suffered from or have been in con- 
tact with infectious diseases during any 
part of the quarantine period. Colds 
should be reported to the houseparents 
so that isolated sleeping quarters may be 
arranged. 

On his youth hostel card the hosteler 
signs his name under the following 
paragraph: 

I will try to follow the standards and 
uphold the customs of hostelling, keep- 
ing in mind the youth hostel motto, “Not 
for myself, but for the group.” 


Although Youth Hosteling is only six 
years old in America, 47,675 youth 
hostel passes have been issued to hostelers 
and 137,446 overnights have been regis- 
tered in American Hostels. 

I am suggesting here that you make 
some very careful plans with one of your 
classes, or perhaps a smaller group of 
students to begin with, and go youth 
hosteling as an educational experience. 
This experience will not be accomplished 
without some hard work and perhaps a 
few sore muscles, but after it is over I 
think you'll agree that you have made 
one of the most profitable excursions of 
your lifetime with your students. 

That Youth Hosteling has a contribu- 
tion to make to American education is 
being demonstrated by increasing num- 


bers of junior and senior high schools, 
colleges and universities which are using 
Youth Hosteling to supplement their 
school programs. According to a Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet of the National 
Education Association’: 


From the beginning of youth hosteling 
in this country, schools and colleges have 
displayed a keen interest, working toward 
the end of chartering hostels directly on 
the campus. Among schools sponsoring 
hostels are the Cambridge School at Ken- 
dal Green, Massachusetts, the Putney 
School in Vermont, the Praesidio Open 
Air School in San Francisco, Cowles 
Lodge of Mount Holyoke College, and the 
Dartmout Outing Club Cabin. The AYH 
school at Meredith, New Hampshire, in- 
cludes among its buildings a year-round 
hostel. The Alfred Plant Junior High 
School students of West Hartford not 
only initiated a hostel at West Granby, 
Connecticut, but also built bunks, made 
mattress covers, and sewed sleeping sacks 
as part of their work in manual arts and 
home economics. They now use the hostel 
for school outings; others use it for vaca- 
tions. 

As more schools realize the need for 
travel in their curriculum, they are dis- 
covering how well hosteling adapts itself 
to the year’s program. .. . In his “Ex- 
periment in International Living,’ Mr. 
Donald Watt has regularly taken his 
students hosteling. The Lincoln School 
in New York City spent one month last 
spring hosteling in Maine where the 
science teacher and his wife supervised 
a study project devoted to problems of 
rural folk. At an outdoor life exhibit in 
Baltimore the Friends School built a 
model hostel. 


Perhaps the best known example of 
school use of Youth Hosteling is the 
Roslyn Long Island High School plan 
which provides for leading students 
through loops of hostels “as a part of a 


1Grodman, Edna V., eo Youth Hostels, Personal Growth Leaflet, Number 66, The National Education 


Association, Washington, 
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school course approved by the State 
Board of Regents.” 

According to a picture article pub- 
lished in Life magazine on April 22, 
1940, seventeen Roslyn High School 
students started on a youth hostel trip 
on the first day of their spring vacation. 
They enjoyed an eleven-day trip through 
New Jersey and the Pennsylvania Dutch 
Country, travelling 15 to 60 miles a day 
along the “back roads.” En route they 
explored “a watch factory, a steel mill, 
stockyards, a slate quarry, Amish farm- 
houses, historic graveyards and the home 
of President James Buchanan.” Robert 
Sanforth, a social science teacher at 
Roslyn High School, led this trip and 
has led many others. He deserves much 
credit for this pioneering. 

Tappan Junior High School in Michi- 
gan is another school that has taken up 
hosteling: 

“One group of ten girls, with a 
teacher, made a 350 mile bicycle trip 
which introduced them to many institu- 
tions in their state otherwise known to 
them only through reading. Tappan 
students also make frequent trips to a 
lake camp in the woods, which serves the 
school as both a recreational center and 
a laboratory for nature study, conserva- 
tion, and life science.’” 

More detail on life on a hostel trip has 
been suggested in a recent article on a 
trip taken by youngsters of the Ohio 
State University School. 

“A group of ten, mostly of the tenth 
and eleventh grades in the school, trav- 
eled with teacher-leaders along Buckeye 
Trails for a week in September, 1940, 
before the opening of the school year. 
Freshly, intimately, they explored among 
the human and natural resources of the 


2Educational Policies Commission. 


“Learning the Ways of Democracy.” 
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state that has been called typically 
American. At the dairy farm hostel, 
while they cooperatively cooked their sup- 
per beside the Licking River, they talked 
about the debris from the spring flood 
still tangled in the trees overhead and 
of the erosion they had noticed which 
had leached gullies into the riverbanks, 
They left their bicycles beside the Ohio 
Canal, built in 1826, while they tried to 
re-create imaginatively the old North- 
west of the days of the rifle, the axe, 
and the bag of seed. In vivid contrast 
was the scientific hybrid seed corn farm 
that served for home-sweet-home next 
night. Here a friendly farmer-housepar- 
ent was ready to talk with any who might 
ask about Mendel’s law in relationship 
to scientific agriculture. At night, before 
the hostelers sang, played country games 
and folk dances, they listened to an in- 
formal talk on ecology and Americana 
by a clerk in the local clothing store who 
knew more of the botany and geology 
of his beloved hills than did the pro- 
fessors he occasionally guided. Flat on 
the floor they pored over his annotated 
topographic map which was to be their 
guide next morning. As they hiked their 
sixteen miles, their bicycles temporarily 
abandoned, the trees were hued with pre- 
monitions of the reds and yellows of 
autumn; even the most self-consciously 
virile confessed to seeing beauty in the 
lattice-work of timbers crisscrossing on 
the sides of covered bridges. The group 
selected experiences from an abundance 
that may be only partially mentioned 
here ; industries in the towns en route, the 
forest ranger-houseparent with his lore of 
nature knowledge, the extravagant ge- 
ology of the cave district, the tall story 
competition about the fireplace, the most 


National Education Association, 1940. 
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general of all general stores where Wil- 
liam Moore cut hair on Thursday after- 
noons and over the counter at a penny 
a piece sold his postcards of the Mc- 
Kinley-Bryan campaign exactly as he 
had in his spryer days. Throughout the 
trip the hostelers made their own beds, 
cleaned up the hostel, bought and cooked 
their meals in scheduled crews. The trip 
cost was $66.93 for the ten for a week, 
less than a dollar a day per individual.” 


This group of students is at present 
engaged in social action, promotion of 
youth hosteling in the state through im- 
proving hostel facilities. The experience 
is part of the democratic education of 
the school. 


Below is a list of the various things 
that should be done before the start of 
trips such as the one described. 


1, The Youth Hostel customs must be ex- 
plained to those who shall make the 
trip. When everyone understands these, 
the going is much easier. Everyone 
then knows what is expected of him. 

2. A trip application blank has to be 
made out. This includes a statement 
of the cost of the trip, the terms of the 
trip, a parents’ approval and release 
from liability blank to protect the 
the leader, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. This is a businesslike way 
of handling the applications and can 
save a lot of misunderstandings. 

3. Menus must be planned. 

4, The itinerary must be planned. Each 
parent should receive a copy of this. 

5. Maps must be secured for this pur- 
pose. 

6. Letters must be written to hostels to 
make reservations for the group. 

7. Plans must be made to visit special 
places of interest. 

8. Group members should do some read- 
ing about the country through which 
they are to travel. 
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9. Each person must get into condition 
for cycling all day at a stretch. 

10. A budget must be prepared. A dollar 
a day is the limit. 

11. A doctor’s certificate must be secured 
from each tripper. This is further pro- 
tection for the teacher and the student. 

12. The necessary equipment for the trip 
must be secured. Each person must 
have a Youth Hostel Pass card, a sheet 
sleeping sack made like a sleeping bag 
out of sheeting or muslin, a knife, fork, 
spoon, plate, and cup, and a knapsack 
or some kind of bag in which to carry 
these articles. 

13. Each bicycle should be checked to see 
whether it is in good condition. 

14, Extra equipment such as a first aid 
kit, bicycle repair tools, perhaps a good 
poetry book and a community song 
book is useful. 

15. The group should make training trips 
together to learn how to ride as a 
group. 

Let no one fool himself. It’s no small 
task to prepare to take a group of people 
on a bicycle trip. But the rewards of 
learning a love of the world make all the 
effort worthwhile. Usually the most im- 
portant thing learned by a group of 
young people who go hosteling is how to 
live together in a cooperative, happy 
way. Invariably one of the greatest 
benefits of such a trip is the friendships 
made. Thus we have practical prepara- 
tion for living in a democracy. On a 
youth hostel trip all the work is divided 
and group members take turns buying 
food and preparing it, washing the dishes 
and cleansing the dining room, carrying 
the food box and the utensil box, build- 
ing fires, chopping wood, and cleaning 
bunk rooms. Everyone makes his own 
bed and usually washes his own clothes. 
Hostelers trade jobs if they like but no 
matter who does the work it must be 


_ 8Van Til, William. “Youth Hosteling in Ohio.” Progressive Education. February, 1941. pp. 99-101. [A motion 
picture in color is available. Address Mr. Van Til, Ohio State University.] 
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done well. Failure to leave a hostel clean 
and neat brings a firm but friendly re- 
quest from the houseparents that the 
job must be done again. 

In some colleges and universities youth 
hosteling has been used largely by de- 
partments of physical education and by 
outdoor clubs. The women’s physical 
education departments of Rockford Col- 
lege, Michigan State College, LaCrosse 
State Teachers College, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and others give credit 
to education majors for youth hostel 
projects. The Hoofers Club, a co-educa- 
tional outdoor organization at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin sponsors youth 
hostel trips each year. Many college 
students are members of youth hostel 
committees and spend considerable time 
each month on a volunteer basis to pro- 
mote youth hosteling. 

The trips sponsored by the American 
Youth Hostels, nationally, regionally, 
and internationally are continually dem- 
onstrating what can be done on relatively 
little money for food, lodging, transpor- 
tation, leadership, and _ registration. 
National trips include transcontinental 
Rolling Youth Hostel trips and inter- 
regional trips of from six to eight weeks 
in duration; regional trips are shorter 
trips usually of two weeks duration within 
the region largely ; international trips are 
sponsored by national headquarters and 
include Mexico, South America, Alaska, 
and Canada, and take from six to ten 
weeks. These trips range in price from 
$94 to $450 for six to ten weeks trips, 
and $25 to $50 for two week trips. 

The participants in the all-summer 
trips are students and teachers largely 
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while the two-week trips are short enough 
to permit draftsmen, bank clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and other employed people as | 
well as students and teachers to partici- 
pate. 

By sponsoring short trips the regional 
organizations of the American Youth 


Hostels are making a real contribution 


to the education of young Americans 


mostly between the ages of 16 to 35. This | 
is an age group that sorely needs op- | 


portunities for wholesome activities into 
which to direct its tremendous energies. 

Typical of the two-week trips which 
have been sponsored by the Great Lakes 
Region of the American Youth Hostels 
are combination bicycle and hiking trips 
from Detroit to Chicago and return; 
from Chicago to the Missouri Ozarks and 
return; from Chicago to Ohio and re- 
turn; from Milwaukee to Mackinac 
Island and return; from Chicago to 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, and return; and a 
canoe trip in the Ely, Minnesota, coun- 
try. This latter was a pioneer trip into 
a region where there are as yet no hostels. 

The American Youth Hostel sponsored 
trips are run on much the same basis as 
the trips described previously except that 
it is impossible for group planning to be 
done to any large extent before the trip, 
because the “trippers” often do not meet 
each other until the night before the 
trip starts. I believe there is inherent in 
youth hostel travel a great potential 
force for character education and for 
education for democracy. Certainly to- 
day when we are making every effort to 
educate for democracy youth hosteling 
should be seriously considered by alert 
teachers. 
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Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania met in Harrisburg 
during the meetings of the Pennsylvania 
Education Association. Topics dis- 

_ cussed included: What is effective super- 


'S | vision from the point of view of pupils? 


| teachers? supervisors? administrators? 
| What are some of the most helpful means 
of accomplishing more effective super- 
vision ? 
& 


This Department and the School of 


‘wa | Education of George Washington Uni- 


versity sponsored jointly a conference 
in Washington, D. C., on January 25. 
Those interested in instructional leader- 
ship in Delaware, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Maryland 
were invited to meet with the District of 
Columbia group. Discussions centered 
around the following topics: Opportu- 
nities presented by newer instructional 
practices. How can schools achieve uti- 
lization of community resources? What 
is the role of reading in child develop- 
ment? How can cooperative planning be 
used in supervision? 


& 


Back of the yards in Chicago’s Pack- 
ingtown is being enacted a drama which 
should attract the attention of educators 
everywhere. The impossible is happen- 
ing. In that neighborhood next to the 
slaughter houses, representatives from 
the local Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Legion Post, the A. F. of L., 
the C. I. O., the Catholic Church— 
Protestants, Jews, Irish, Slovaks, Mexi- 
cans, Poles—are gathering together in 
a new kind of attempt to solve the prob- 





lems of a community. The experiment 
may effect a pattern of democratic ac- 
tion in industrial areas throughout the 
country. 

The philosophy of the Council was 
vividly stated by Saul Alinsky speaking 
to the Regional Conference of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction 
which met at the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Alinsky is a young sociologist who 
believes democracy should start at home, 
and has set about to prove how it can 
be done. He states that democracy is 
a way of life and not a formula to be 
“preserved” like jelly. It is a process, 
a vibrant, living sweep of hope and prog- 
ress which constantly strives for the ful- 
fillment of its objective in life—the 
search for truth, justice, and the dignity 
of man. 

Convinced that democracy, if given 
half a chance, can and will work, the 
common men and women—thousands of 
them living in this industrial area—have 
joined together with one purpose, “We 
the people will work out our own des- 
tiny.” This is the story of the Back of 
the Yards Neighborhood Council. 

After years of ravages of unemploy- 
ment and poverty, there have been devel- 
oped strong convictions among the vari- 
ous organizations in the Back of the 
Yards community. First, is the recog- 
nition that they are confronted by 
menacing, seemingly chronic social prob- 
lems which range through disease, crime, 
child delinquency, lack of adequate rec- 
reational facilities, high infant mor- 
tality, and poor housing. Second, these 
organizations have become convinced 
that if these problems are ever to be 
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solved, they must be solved by the local 
residents through their own organiza- 
tions and institutions. Operating on the 
basis of these convictions, the organiza- 
tions banded together to form the 
Council. 


The program of the Council is carried 
on by eight committees. Each commit- 
tee has its elected officials who in turn 
compose the executive board of the 
Council. A mass gathering of the Coun- 
cil presents a picture of a congress of 
the community. Following are a few of 
the achievements of the Council within 
the past few months: 


1. Establishment of an infant welfare 
station. 

2. Building of a community recreation 
center. 

8. Organization of a committee which 
investigates each case of juvenile de- 
linquency, and then takes appropri- 
ate action. For example, if unem- 
ployment of a parent of a delinquent 
boy appears to be a contributing 
factor to that boy’s delinquency, then 
a job is found for the parent. 

4. The writing and editing of a weekly 
community newspaper which reflects 
the interests, attitudes and aspira- 
tions of the people of the community. 

5. Arrangements with the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation 
whereby 1400 children are fed one 
hot meal every day. A portion of the 
expenses of this food project is carried 
by the Back of the Yards Council. 
The project was instigated by the 
youth organization which bears the 
slogan ‘‘Not only bats and balls, but 
bread and butter.” 


The Back of the Yards Council is con- 
cerned with every issue that bears upon 
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the well being of its people. Mr. Alinsky) 


is emphatic in his claim that this com- 
munity solidarity does not rest com- 
pletely upon any special benevolence on 
the part of the members of the Council 
and the organizations for which they 
speak, but upon the clear recognition 
that to a large extent they either stand 
or fall together. 

While working on their own problems, 
the people Back of the Yards are learn- 
ing that these problems are not peculiar 
to themselves and that their community 
is not a little world by itself, that many 
of their own problems, which seemed to 
them at the beginning to have arisen out 
of their local neighborhood, are in reality 
produced by the convergence of certain 
major social forces which pervade the 
entire society. 

Here is a people’s organization—a 
democratic organization — predicated 
upon diverse loyalties, loyalty to the 
church, to the labor union, to the social 
groups, to the nationality groups, to 
that great myriad of other groups and 
institutions which comprise the constel- 
lation of the American way of life, and 
which combine to effect a profound 
loyalty to the democratic way of life. 
Something important in the development 
of American democracy has come out of 
Chicago’s “jungle.” 

For further information about the 
Back of the Yards Council, write to Saul 
D. Alinsky, Executive Director, Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation, 8 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Rutnu CunnincHam, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Schoenchen, Gustav G. The Activity 
School. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1940. 359pp. $2.50. 


If public education is to serve ade- 
quately the ideals and values inherent in 
democracy, a clearer, more unified under- 
standing of basic aims, sound methods, 
and constructive classroom practices 
must be formulated. Prolonged con- 
fusion in education theory and practice 
impose a heavy penalty on young chil- 
dren and youth. The apparent conflict 
between the supporters of the active 
pedagogy and persons who advocate the 
continuation of the traditional school 
needs to be resolved in order that the 
school may make its best contribution 
to teachers and pupils in a period of 
unprecedented social change. 

The Activity School presents a schol- 
arly, coherent analysis and synthesis of 
the philosophical, psychological, and 
sociological principles underlying the 
activity pedagogy in modern education. 
Dr. Schoenchen’s interpretation of the 
theory and practice of the activity 
school will help to rectify the misunder- 
standings held by many administrators, 
teachers, and parents regarding the 
aims, method, and practice of this im- 
portant movement in public education. 

In Part One, the author gives a reflec- 
tive description of the origin and de- 
velopment of the activity school in 
Europe. In developing this genetic ap- 
proach, the author indicates the signifi- 
cant contributions of such educators as 
Comenius, Rousseau, Salzmann, Fichte, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and others. In addi- 
Dr. Schoenchen traces the 
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Editor, Lois Correy Mossman 


fluences in contemporary educational 
eclecticism which have contributed to 
growth of the activity concept of teach- 
ing and child development. The reader 
will gain much to clarify his understand- 
ing of activity pedagogy by following 
the author’s description of the influences 
that effected significant change and co- 
herence in the philosophy and practice 
of the activity school in Europe. 

From the analysis presented in Part 
One, the author points out two distinct 
facts. One is that the activity school is 
a result of a slow development of peda- 
gogical theory and practice to which 
many types of educational movements 
have contributed. That the adoption of 
parts of an activity program is one 
means to achieve certain goals in dif- 
ferent types of education constitutes the 
second basic conclusion. 

In the concluding chapter (V) of 
Part One the author gives his definition 
of the activity school. His discussion of 
its aims, the nature and function of 
activity pedagogy, and representative 
activities enables the reader to under- 
stand the vital relation between theory 
and practice. 

In Part Two, the author describes the 
effects of the pupil self-activity prin- 
ciple when applied in the classroom. A 
careful analysis is made of the simi- 
larities and differences in the empirical 
method, the logical method, and the tech- 
nical method. Careful reading of this 
section of the book will produce a more 
constructive, a more practical interpre- 
tation of the nature and function of ac- 
tivity pedagogy in the classroom. The 
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principles discussed are applicable to 
any and to all levels of teaching. 

Attention is transferred from the 
European to the American scene in Part 
Three. In Chapter X-XI an interesting 
appraisal of Dewey’s contribution to the 
activity school is given. There is a strik- 
ing similarity between Dewey’s philos- 
ophy and the philosophy of the activity 
school as described by Dr. Schoenchen. 
The author points out, however, certain 
basic disagreements and presents his 
reasons for supporting these differences. 
Parts of the summary found on pages 
238 and 280 are quoted to indicate, in 
brief, the comparison and contrast of 
Dewey’s philosophy and that of the 
activity school as described by Dr. 
Schoenchen. 


Dewey has defined education as a social 
necessity taking the form of directed ac- 
tivity to insure proper individual growth 
for social continuity. The activity school 
does not define education as such, but does 
define activity education as that tendency 
or direction in educational movements 
which, as a form of universal educational 
philosophy, accepts the activity principle 
as the basic principle for establishing aim 
and method in instruction and education. 

Dewey thinks of philosophy as a method 
of determining appropriate action, hence 
philosophy is the theory of education as 
a deliberately conducted practice. . . . In 
contrast, activity pedagogy uses philosophy 
as a basis and justification for its edu- 
cational system; it accepts the traditional 
view of the nature of knowledge, and, un- 
like Dewey, applies to ethics and religion 
for sanctions on which to base its theories 
for character training and the inculcation 
of morality. 

Lastly, Dewey accepts social efficiency 
as the aim of education because this term 
is to include legitimate naturalistic, indi- 
vidualistic and social aims. . . . The activity 
school, on the other hand, states the aim 
of education as the creation of the ideal 
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man. Like Dewey, it conceives its aim 
as so broad that it includes legitimate 
naturalistic, individualistic and social aims, 
But it does not place upon education the 
responsibility for the creation of a nobler 
social order; it believes, however, that as 
man progressively improves, the social order 
may be expected to improve with him 
(pages 238-39). 

Method and subject matter are inex- 
tricably related ; method may be either gen- 
eral or individual; general methods consist 
of practices found useful in the past, but 
care should be taken not to let methods 
dominate the educational process ; individual 
method is differently viewed. Dewey char- 
acterizing it by its results, the activity 
school by its processes; method is closely 
related to discipline, but while for Dewey 
discipline and interest are one, the activity 
school regards discipline as part of the 
larger field of moral training; method boils 
down to teaching the pupil to think—a 
process which Dewey describes in his own 
way, but in essential agreement with 
activity pedagogy. 

Subject matter is everything connected 
with educational experience; subject matter 
is of three kinds—skills, knowledge of 
things, ideas—but, while, for Dewey, these 
kinds are also levels of learning, the activity 
school thinks of them as united on all levels; 
subject matter should be presented in units 
of activity; the social sciences should be 
stressed; subject matter should be pre- 
sented psychologically instead of logically; 
knowledge logically arranged is science. 

The outcomes of education are intrinsic 
or instrumental values; they fit man for 
labor and leisure, for doing and knowing, 
for vocation and culture, they are human- 
istic and scientific. They result in indi- 
vidual freedom, but the activity school and 
Dewey differ as to the meaning of indi- 
vidual freedom; according to Dewey, they 
result in improvements in society, but ac- 
cording to the activity school they result 
in improvements in the individual (pages 
280-281). 


In the final chapter the author shifts 
his role from reporter of facts to editor. 
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As an editor he gives seven basic con- 
clusions drawn from his analysis of data 
regarding the origin, growth, philos- 
ophy, psychology and practice of the 
activity school. These conclusions relate 
to the following: (1) the meaning of 
activity education, (2) the aim of ac- 
tivity school, (3) individualization of 
instruction, (4) the curriculum, (5) 
discipline and moral training, (6) op- 
portunistic teaching, (7) methodology. 


The suggestions given for American 
education merit reflective analysis by 
all persons interested in democratic edu- 
cation and the maximum contribution of 
the activity school to child development. 
The author’s suggestions are: 


(1) It would be of great advantage to 
the cause of education in the United States 
if we could come to some agreement in our 
use of educational terms. 

(2) Similarly, we are in need of clari- 
fication of the concept expressed by the 
term “progressive education.” 

(3) The new techniques, the new aims, 
the new methodology—these can all be 
gradually applied to the traditional school. 
We believe in our hearts that these tech- 
niques are superior to the old; let us be 
patient, therefore, for if our faith is well 
founded, time will vindicate our belief. 
Let us not become our own worst enemies, 
by belittling the accomplishments of the 
traditional school. 

(4) In the next place, let us be fair and 
abandon our silly little hypocrisies. 

(5) Lastly, the activity school would 
gain a great advantage if teachers would 
become more conscious of their profession 
as an art. 


The Activity School is a timely con- 
tribution to public education in America. 
Clarification of misconceptions, theory 
and improvement in the application of 
basic principles will be achieved by a 
careful reading and reflective interpreta- 
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tion of the theory and practice so ably 
presented by the author. 


E. T. McSwary, 
Northwestern University 


Douglass, Aubrey A. The American School 
System. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc. 745pp. $3.00. 


In these times when many professional 
books on education are published each 
year it seems wise to criticize a new book 
in terms of its unique contribution to the 
field. With this criterion in mind we 
propose that Mr. Douglass’ new book 
will be most useful as a sort of com- 
pendium or encyclopedia of information 
concerning practically all problems of 
American education. 

As the title suggests, the scope of the 
book is as wide as public education it- 
self. It is written in clear and generally 
non-technical language, but the writing 
is never exciting or inspired; there is 
seldom the turn of a clever phrase or an 
interesting illustration. 

Because the author treats of almost 
every subject under the educational sun 
his discussion of any one feature or 
problem tends to be too diagrammatic 
and brief to make the book particularly 
helpful to those who are scholarly or ex- 
perienced in the field of education. From 
this reviewer’s point of view the book is 
also somewhat disappointing in that it 
almost never takes a position with re- 
spect to a controversial issue. The book 
is objective, however, and very fair in 
its statement of different points of view. 
Furthermore, it is well documented and 
the bibliographies are well worked out 
and are up to date. Perhaps others 
would praise the book for its objectivity 
and sound scholarship. 


It should be noted that the new book is 
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a revision of one of the same title pub- 
lished in 1934. Almost exactly the same 
phases of public education are discussed 
as in the earlier edition. Some twenty- 
five per cent has been added to the size 
of the book and the bibliography 
brought up to date, as has already been 
stated. Although the topics treated are 
almost identical with those of the older 
book there has been a great deal of 
rewriting and it is fair to say that the 
new book is a revision. 


J. R. McGavucuey, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Hartman, Gertrude. The Making of a 
Democracy. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1940. 263pp. $1.96pp. 


This recent book from this author is 
an interesting attempt to teach love of 
democracy through tracing its develop- 
ment from conditions of feudal days 
down to the present discussion of dic- 
tators and their effort to do away with 
democracy. 

The author has rather skillfully se- 
lected events to carry the story, weaving 
in much of the real struggle without the 
dead weight of facts not closely related 
to the struggle. 

She makes use of illustrations drawn 
from old manuscripts, which carry a 
note of conviction. 

It seems best suited to junior high 
school level, possibly upper elementary 
levels. ; 

In style, in quiet convincing tone, and 
in the general makeup, it does not seem a 
text, nor does it attempt to win by 
“talking down” to the reader. 


L.C.M. 
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National Association of Secondary Schoo] 
Principals. The Occupational Follow-up 
and Adjustment of Service Plan. The 
Occupational Adjustment Study of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 425 West 123 Street, New 
York City, 1940. 96pp. 


This is a plan, as the title states, to 
follow up the leavers in the secondary 
school, both graduates and non-gradu- 
ates. It includes also an interview with 
the employer. 

The data which the school has about 
his school and home background are 
placed on the Follow-up Record Card 
when the student leaves school, and from 
these data as a beginning is built up a 
cumulative record of his occupational 
life as it develops. Through this means 
the school gathers data which are of 
assistance to the youths concerned. 
Further, there is promise of much help 
in suggesting better curricula as the 
school comes to know the community 
where its youth go out to work. 

This plan was built after a year of 
experimental work in which, under a 
grant from the General Education 
Board in 1939-40, an Occupational Ad- 
justment Study was made. 


It is hoped that many secondary 
school principals may see their way to 
carry on the plan and help in finding 
better how the school can serve this age. 


L.C.M. 


National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Fifteenth Yearbook: The Place 
of Mathematics in Secondary Education. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1940. 253pp. $1.25. 


About twenty years ago the leaders 
in the teaching of secondary school 
mathematics, under the sponsorship of 
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the Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica and the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, used a signifi- 
cant report entitled “The Reorganiza- 
tion of Mathematics in Secondary Edu- 
cation.” The report exercised far- 
reaching influence: it encouraged experi- 
mentation in the selection of curriculum 
material for the junior high school; it 
stimulated widespread discussion of the 
possibilities of newer organizations of 
materials, particularly those known as 
general mathematics; it encouraged the 
elimination of obsolete elements of sub- 
ject matter. Now, twenty years later, 
the two associations, through the Joint 
Commission, have issued a sequel, “The 
Place of Mathematics in Secondary Edu- 
cation,”’ published as the Fifteenth Year- 
book of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 


The authorship of the volume is im- 
pressive, both from the point of view of 
scientific scholarship and teaching ex- 
perience. The report sponsors two 
courses of study or sequences of topics 
for Grades VII-XII, inclusive. In one, 
the principle of organization stresses 
continuity and _ interrelationship. 
Teachers will see it as a program in 
general mathematics. In the other, the 
work of a given year is largely centered 
in a given subject; for example, algebra 
in ninth, geometry in tenth, algebra in 
eleventh, and so forth. In proposing 
these two sequences, with specific grade 
placement charts for each, does the 
Commission wish educational experimen- 
tation? If so, its recommended grade 
placement of topics would hardly seem 
in order. Apparently the alternative 
program indicates fundamental lack of 
agreement among members of the Com- 
mission. This division of opinion is 
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widespread among teachers today. No 
representative Commission could have 
avoided recognizing it. 

It seems to the reviewer that the Com- 
mission has made a much stronger case 
for its first plan. It argues effectively the 
importance of continuity, organic 
growth, flexibility, and correlation. 


The report deals primarily with the 
academic college preparatory curricu- 
lum which is appropriate for a minority 
of our secondary school population, but 
it deals with the problem ably and com- 
prehensively. Its logic is compelling and 
its style is elegant. Every teacher of 
secondary school mathematics should 
read and re-read it. 

Joun R. Crark, 
Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Strachan, J. E. New Zealand Observer. 
A Schoolmaster Looks At America. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
128pp. $1.50. 


For one interested in the betterment 
of education in this country this book 
by Mr. Strachan may well be read and 
pondered. The author in a rather in- 
formal style, at times almost chatty, 
tells of his trip to this country in which 
he visited many prominent schools. Along 
with his educational discussions is a con- 
tinuously running commentary upon life 
in our America. 

There is a very telling criticism of our 
noise, hurry, and hustle which he carries 
over to criticism or at least question of 
the educational institutions. He asks 
why our schools cannot be placed where 
there can be some of the quiet he feels 
is needed for growth. 


There is a guarded caution in his 
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questioning of things seen and in this 
very caution there is reason for thought. 
The writer is not impressed with the 
immense size of some of the schools. He 
is not averse to innovation. However, he 
wants to be sure that there is provision 
for organic growth, the essential thing 
in education. He attended two of our 
large educational conferences—the Pro- 
gressive Education Conference held in 
New York and the American Association 
of School Administrators in Atlantic 
City. This was in 1937. In both he is 
impressed at the amount of discussion. 
He leaves, in fact, a little doubt as to 
the fruitfulness, 


The book is well worth the time re- 
quired to read it. And one cannot do so 
without taking some more time to think 
about what it says. L.C.M. 


Whitelaw, John B. The School and Its 
Community. Distributed by The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Bookstore, 5802 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago, 1940. 44pp. $.50. 


This pamphlet is a study guide, de- 
signed particularly for a principal or 
superintendent and his school. It is in- 
tended for school-community planning. 


In the beginning are laid down three 
basic assumptions. The function of the 
school as raising “appreciably the stand- 
ards of living in its community,” the 
fundamental objective of the school as 
guiding “each individual into the type 
of lifework in which he shows the 
greatest promise of happy adjustment 
and success,” and education as “the most 
comprehensive form of social work” are 
all assumptions which many are yet far 
from accepting as the basis upon which 
to shape a program for school work or 
for community work. 


The plan is worked out in considerable 
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detail, largely in outline or question 
form. It promises to teachers really 
using it much growth in awareness of the 
community. It is possible, however, that 
many teachers will be lost in the details 
of information about the community and 
its families, and fail to see any connec- 
tion between these details and the chal- 
lenges and questions that are coming 
into the lives of the children living there. 
Some work needs to be included that will 
guide teachers in using much of the data 
so as to further the learning of the chil- 
dren. A question on population of the 
school for the last ten years seems rather 
remotely related in most situations to 
the teaching-learning act. 

Some would question whether the 
“present critical problems” should fur- 
nish the basis for work of little children 
especially, and possibly of any age. 

The booklet seems to have many char- 
acteristics of a survey; for such it has 
value. How far teachers would find it 
profitable as a way of guiding their 
study so as to increase their helping 
children is a question. L.C.M. 


Let’s Make A Play. Twelve Plays by 
Children, with a discussion and explana- 
tion of dramatic techniques by George 
F. Willison. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1940. 302 pp. $2.50. 


Let’s Make A Play includes twelve 
short plays by children which could 
easily be reproduced by children’s groups 
with considerable dramatic effectiveness. 
The essential dramatic quality is there: 
the plays progress with even step, often 
with grace and always with clarity, hold- 
ing the interest to the end. In some there 
is also a definite social import; always 
the reflection of life is marked by a sense 
of interpretation. 
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It is no small achievement from the 
point of view of play-writing that these 
small plays are never clogged with the 
informational material they include; 
rather they serve, as they are intended, 
to “illume” pages of history and life. 
Only a very sure dramatic hand could 
have guided the children through to this 
end. 

The titles of the plays include: 
Eskimo, Christmas, William the Con- 
queror, Peace on Earth, and Call to 
Freedom. It is a little difficult to believe 
that the drastic satire of Peace on Earth 
could come without a grown-up helping 
almost too much to select details for 
fect; on the other hand, some of the 
plays of the younger children are very 
accurately recorded and natural play. 
Christmas seems especially appealing in 
its far reaching interpretative quality, 
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giving a sense of the seasonal festival, of 
Jewish and of Christian customs. 


The value of the collection of plays 
for most teachers, however, lies in the 
analysis of the way in which the plays 
grew out of classroom discussion and re- 
search. This analysis carefully read and 
studied should prove of value to many 
teachers who are trying to create plays 
as group experience. The author says, 
“Plays do not ‘just happen.’ They are 
not the result of any magic trick or 
secret formula. Under favorable condi- 
tions they flower, not as some startling 
and rare exotic, but as a natural and 
healthy growth from soil any of us can 
learn to cultivate.” 


IMoGENE NEER CowLeEs, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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INTELLIGENCE IN A CHANGING Universs, edited by Paul Witty. 64p. 50 cents. 
In this pamphlet, the reader is asked to consider various problems dealing with concepts 
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Rapio in Epucation, edited by I. Keith Tyler. 48 p. 25 cents. 

Discussions in this pamphlet point out the potentialities of radio for education; some 
of the ways in which radio is now being used by teachers; and the desirability of wider 
experimentation in the use of the radio. 


TEACHER AND Community, edited by Samuel Everett. 48 p. 25 cents. 
This pamphlet presents descriptions of actual community problems, and of the experi- 
ences of children, teachers, and parents in attacking the problems. This is a publication 


for those who recognize that community education is becoming increasingly the concern 
of the school. 


REDIRECTING SuPERVISION, edited by Prudence Cutright. 46 p. 25 cents. 
A philosophy of present-day supervision is stated in this pamphlet. Attention is directed 


to the type of supervision needed to contribute to desirable growth for pupils, parents, 
teachers and supervisors. 


PrersonaL GrowTH OF THE TEACHER, edited by Lou L. LaBrant. 40 p. 25 cents. 
This pamphlet presents some of the immediate personal relations of the teacher, and 
the bearing they have upon personality; the teacher’s role in society; several aspects 
of the effects of supervision; and the nature of the curriculum as it may affect the 
personal outlook of the teacher. 


LEapErRsHIP IN INstRUCTION, edited by Paul T. Rankin. 31 p. 25 cents. 
This pamphlet, prepared by the Commission on Instructional Leadership of this Depart- 
ment, deals with the changing characteristics of American society; the nature and 
function of the school, and of instructional leadership; the activities through which 
leadership operates; and the organization and development of leadership. 
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